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We Must Do Better Farming or Hire Ourselves Out. 


T IS remarkable how fast the signs multiply that it is to be either 
I corporation farming or co-operation farming in the South. 
Consider these straws, for example. A man has just left our 
office who told us of having recently seen the overseer of an Illinois 
corporation 


And to become a progressive farmer, don’t forget that you must 
both learn to produce economically, scientifically, and you must learn 
to co-operate with your neighbors in buying and selling. Neither one 
will do alone. You can learn about either scientific marketing or 





farm on his 


scientific pro- 





way South to 
buy Georgia 
land for the 
corporation. 
“Our Illinois 
land is worth 
$200 per acre,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and 
doesn’t yield 
as much as 
your Southern 
land selling for 
one-fourth as 
much.” Like- 
wise, the Phil- 
adelphia Coun- 
try Gentleman 
publishes as a 
leading ‘‘feat- 
ure’ article, 
“Opportunity 
in the South,”’ 
with the fol- 
lowing matter 
in bold black 
type about the 
problem of the 
Mississippi 


Pecans on Left of Road, Eight Years From Graft. 





DRIVEWAY LEADING TO HOME OF MR. CHAS. PABST. OCEAN SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPL 


Seventeen Trees on One Acre Produced Last Year 900 Pounds Nuts, Worth 55 Cents 
Per Pound. Small Trees on Right Grew Three to Six Feet in Eight Months. 
Photograph From W. H. Bouslog, Gulfport, Miss. 


duction and 
yet be beaten 
down by hav- 
ing to face 
competition 
with men and 
corporations 
who practice 
both scientific 
production 
and scientific 
marketing 

And in both 
production 
and marketing 
you need co- 
operation—co- 
operation in 
buying and 
running all 
modern im- 
proved ma- 
chinery, co-op- 
eration in buy- 
ing fertilizers, 
co-operation 
in marketing 
the produce. 


Better farm- 








Valley planter: 


“Purchase of the plantations by corporations, with definite 
ideas of organization, development and operation, seems to be the 


answer, and such a plan, backed by big money, can be made to 
show a profit.” 


At the same time we have before us as we write this, a clipping 
about a 17,000-acre North Carolina farm just purchased ‘by a million- 
aire, and a prospectus of a farming corporation now being promoted 
in Savannah, Ga., its leading spirit writing us as follows: 


“You have certainly hit the nail on the head when you say 
that this kind of farming is coming. It is also true that co-opera- 
tion between farmers is the only way to meet this kind of compe- 


tition, and co- operation will not then be a matter of choice, but a 
necessity.’’ 


Once again we say to our Southern farmers: These are the signs 
of the times. Get ready for the new era. Big money sees the possi- 
bility in Southern land, and it is up to us to ‘‘shoot, Luke, or give up 
the gun.” Farm land is becoming too valuable to remain in the con- 
trol of ignorant or unproductive labor. We must either become pro- 
gressive farmers or hire ourselves to corporations that will do pro- 

gressive farming. There is no other choice. 














ing is coming 
in the South. The movement is as irresistible as a tornado. We who 
are here now must ourselves do this better farming or hire ourselves 
out to those who will. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Our 11% Reduction 


On April Ist, we reduced our 
prices on No-Rim-Cut tires 11 
per cent, on the average. 


This was partly due to lower 
cost of rubber, partly to multi- 


plied output. 
Rubber Prices 


Cultivated rubber is becoming so 
plentiful as to force down the price 
of Para. 


For the twelve months ending 
March 3ist, we paid on the average 
$1.09 per pound. On March 3lst, 
the price of rubber was 88 cents 
per pound. 


On the other hand, fabrics, in the 
same time, advanced 15 per cent. 
Labor cost materially advanced. 


So, on tires in general, lower cost 
of rubber has led to:no targe re- 
duction. Fay 


& 


Factory; Cost 


But Goodyear sales-have doubled 
over and over. Immense new fac- 
tories have been com- 


per cent. 


Our policy is always to give 
you every cent we save. To 
keep our profits down to 8/2 


That is one reason why Good- 


year tires far outsell all others. 


Our Profits 


At the end of each year we ad- 
vertise our profits. This is to assure 
you that in Goodyear tires you get 
all the value possible. 


In times past this profit has aver- 
aged about 844 per cent. And. this 
reduction, in our opinion, keeps it 
that low this year. 

Under this policy, and with our 
vast output, it will never be pos- 
sible to seli equal tires for less than 
Goodyear prices. 


Cost Per Mile 


There will always be tires sell- 
ing under Goodyears, until all learn 
that lesser tires don’t pay. Tires 
can be made at half the Goodyear 
cost, by the ‘use of cheap. com- 
positions, 


But we shall see that you never, 
in any tire, get lower cost per mile. 
And that’s the only right way to 
figure. We shall never offer, at 
any price, less than the utmost in 
a tire. 


No Extra Cost 


No-Rim-Cut tires, since this re- 
duction, cost no more than any 
standard make of clinchers. 


These tires never rim-cut. And 
23 per cent of all old-type tires are 
ruined in that way. 


In air capacity, No-Rim-Cut 
tires are 10 per cent larger than 
clinchers. And that, with the av- 
erage car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage, 


Yet these new-type tires, with all 
their advantages, cost no more 
than old-type tires without them. 
That's why hundfeds of thousands 
of motor car owners 
have come:to No-Rim- 





pleted, with the most 
modern equipment.; 


Our. output is the 
largest in the world. « In 
motor tires it is nearly 
ten times. larger than 
three:years ago. 


It was this. multiplied 
output,: im main part; 
which. justified our 11 
per cent reduction. , 





/ es 
= AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Cut tires. 

Your tire upkeep will 
be immensely . lowered 
when you adopt them, 
too. 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells all 
known. ways: to econo- 








THE, GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER: COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies: in 103° Principal. Cities 


More Service-Stations.Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rabber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





























Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader would save. | For 
when guanoas applied:all at one time, a large. partis washed away without benefitting 


the crop. 


The plant uses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. 


When fruiting 


time: comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine: you~ can: apply quick acting 


fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. 


Practically none is lost. You apply 


guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 


Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free. 
By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feet to the side beams, you 
have the best machinein the world for 
sowing guano and throwing @Q 
nice list on it at the same trip, 
The hopper holds %4 saci 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
100 t0 2000 
Ibs. to the 
ace. The 
Cole force r 
feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 
in wasted fertilizer. 


Ivll save the work of 2 
man and a mule every plant- 
side-dressing 
creps.with Nitrate of Soda or 
any Other fertilizer it is es- 
pecially useful, Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time-—make more fruit instead of stalk. 
run right up alongside the plant and distribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa HOME MERCHANT who adds his per- 


ing day. Foi 


The 

Cole Spreader 
and Cultivator 
Lister and 


Gets more 
good from 
Guano. 

Runs. oti 
rews, opens 
up furrows, 
sews guano 
at one trip. 


It’sso built that you can 


sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you,can order direct from the 
factory at ourl owest cash prices, freight prepaid. 


Dresser. 


Doubles the 
good from 
guano 


By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part of your labor and fail to make the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for full information. 


You need not bother to get pen and paper, 


just pencil your address on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 


it to us—we''! do the rest. 


Get aspreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 


Fertilizer applied during growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
tilizer not washed away! Plow feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws @ 


good list at one trip. 





Box 300 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER 


OFFICES: 


Birmingham; Alas, Raleigh; N.-C., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One-year ....$1.00 Five years.... 3.00 
Six: months... .50 Three years... 2.00 
Three months .25 Two years....$1.60 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents: 

To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents.- Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends. who need it but do not 


150,804 


ADVERTISING RULES: 

Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
disguised or questionable advertisements 
of any kind accepted. Rates on applica- 
tion, 








Average Weekly Circulation; 
Combined Editions; 1912, 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 

We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a. re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any cas» of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscribers as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 

















NEXT WEEK 


A Symposium on the Tor- 
rens System; How to Handle 
the Grain Crop, by Mr. French; 
Notes on Feeding and Answers 
to Veterinary Inquiries, by Dr. 
Butler; How We Could Get 
Phosphoric Acid for One-third 
What We Now Pay. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT. 





If your label reads ‘“‘ June 10, 
1913,”’ it means that your sub- 
scription is paid to June 14, 
1913, and that on that date your 
renewal is due for another 
year. 

From now on we shall not 
acknowledge subscription re- 
mittances except in this way : 
That your label shows change 
of date and credit within two 
weeks after you send your re- 
mittance. This will be suffi- 
cient, and will save us the ex- 
pense of 150,000 stamps a year. 








COW PEAS 


Time is Here to Plant 


For several years peas have brought 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per bushel. The poor- 
est land you have will raise good peas 
and you should plant peas on this land 
instead of some other crop which will 
make your ground poorer and probably 
not make you as much money as you 
could make by planting peas. 

WE HAVE THE RIGHT QUALITY 
AND THE RIGHT PRICES. WE MADE 
A GOOD CROP THIS YEAR IN THIS 
SECTION. Write for samples and prices 


C. H. RONEY & COMPANY, Memphis, Tenn. | 




















| 
The Farmers’ ana Horticulturists’ 


The handsomest, cheapest, and most convenient line in America. 
All sizes for home or market $3.75 and up. Cans and supplies. H 
For catalogue write today to 


THARPE HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING CO., 


Rule Book. 


One of the best reference 
yet seen. 





Monroe, N, C. books we have 
on the farm 


Order from The Progressive 


CAROLINA CANNERS re 


QF” When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. | °°". 


} Farmer. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








READER says I am mistaken in stating that 

in harrowing corn and cotton less injury will 
be done to the plants with the teeth slanting back- 
ward than when set at right angles to the harrow 
frame. What is the opinion of the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer? My observation seems to 
indicate that less injury is done to small or young 
plants when the teeth slope backward, but that 
when large plants are harrowed, where the injury 
is chiefly from breaking of the brittle plants, the 
least injury is done when the teeth are upright. 





READER asks: “If about one ear of corn in ev- 

ery twelve is rotten, will this affect the health 
of the mules? If the corn is ground in the shucks 
the rotten ears cannot be sorted out.” It is a well 
known fact that there is a close relationship be- 
tween rotten and moldy corn and the disease pop- 
ularly known in the South as “‘staggers,” and we, 
therefore, advise against the feeding of such corn 
to mules or horses. It is doubtful if it pays to 
grind cob and shucks for horses and mules, and 
certainly with damaged corn we would advise 
against grinding the corn in the shucks, but would 
shuck the corn and throw out the rotten ears. 





ERY many inquiries have been received asking 
when crimson clover should be plowed under. 
It is too late to answer this question to be of value 
in handling this year’s crop of crimson clover, but 
as a general rule, the best time to plow under any 
crop is when it has completed its growth, or has 
about matured. Before that it has not attained 
its full worth, and afterward it will begin to lose 
value. When crimson clover is in full bloom, or 
when some of the heads have begun to ripen is a 
good time to plow it under to get the greatest 
value from it, but sometimes the necessity for 
turning a crop under before it matures in order 
to get another crop planted in good time may eas- 
ily compensate for the loss resulting from plow- 
ing it under before it matures. 





Starting a Pasture in the Coast Country. 


READER living in Bladen County, N. C., 
A wants to know the “best way to begin a 
pasture.” 

To get the best results, the best way to begin a 
pasture is about the same as to begin the growth 
of any crop. If a good pasture is to be expected, 
the land must be well drained, fairly fertile, and 
other, or non-pasture plants must be kept from 
growing until the pasture plants fully occupy the 
land. Just so far as we fail to provide these con- 
ditions, just so far will we come from obtaining 
the best pasture. Grasses or other pasture plants 
need these conditions to do their best, just as do 
corn, cotton and other crops; but it is true, of 
course, that some pasture or grazing may be ob- 
tained under conditions which would prevent cot- 
ton and corn making a profitable crop. The point 
is, that we must look upon pasture plants or crops 
just as we look upon other crops as the first step 
in obtaining good pastures. 

In addition to any native grasses that may come 
voluntarily, the three plants which will probably 
furnish most grazing in the Coastal Plain regions 
of the South are probably Bermuda _ grass, 
lespedeza, or Japan clover, and bur clover. If the 
land is moist some redtop might help the bur 
clover furnish more early grazing. The land 
should be put in as good condition as practicable 
during May or early in June and Bermuda plant- 
ed. The safest or surest way to get a stand of 
Bermuda is to use small pieces of Bermuda sod. 
Very small pieces of sod may be scattered along 
a shallow furrow and covered with a harrow or 
the pieces of sod may be scattered broadcast and 
disked in. 

In September bur clover seed in the burs should 
be sowed and the ground harrowed or disked shal- 
low, preferably the former unless the ground is 
pretty firm or the Bermuda has obtained a pretty 
good start. 

The lespedeza seed may be sowed next March 
or when the Bermuda sods are planted, but les- 
pedeza put in as late as June 1 may not do well 
if there is any lack of moisture. 

There are two other points to be observed, and 
if they be neglected the start may as well not have 
been made. First, keep down all weeds or non- 


pasture plants until the pasture plants get a start. 
Second, avoid grazing too closely for the first year 
or two. 5 





It Pays to Fertilize the Legumes. 


HE well-known fact that legumes, under 
favorable conditions, obtain a large part of 
the nitrogen needed for their growth from 
the air, through the agency of bacteria that live 
on their roots, has led many to conclude that it 
does not pay to fertilize legumes. This is most 
positively an error, if the soil is deficient in the 
plant foods, phosphoric acid and potash. In fact, 
a liberal application of phosphoric acid to legumes 
will probably pay as well or better than on almost 
any other crops. If the supply of phosphoric acid 
is deficient, the nitrogen gathered and used, and 
consequently the crop, will be limited as the sup- 
ply of phosphoric acid and other plant foods is 
limited. 
* * 

There are, perhaps, three considerations which 
are especially important in the growth of the le- 
gumes in addition to the other conditions neces- 
sary for the growth of all crops. 

First, the soil must contain, or in some way 
have added to it, the bacteria which live on the 
roots of the particular legume grown and gather 
mitrogen from the air. 

Second, if the soil is deficient in phosphoric acid 
or potash, or both, they must be added, as to other 
crops on the same soil. 

Third, calcium carbonate (lime) must be pres- 
ent in considerable quantities, or must be added, 
for many legumes to succeed best, and its presence 
is beneficial to practically all. 

* * * 

It is not our purpose to discuss the inoculation 
of the soil for legumes at this time, for that has 
been done repeatedly in The Progressive Farmer 
in the past; but it may be stated that the presence 
of the special bacteria which live on the roots of 
a particular legume and gather nitrogen from the 
air for the use of the crops, are an essential to its 
best and most profitable growth. If the legume in 
question has recently been grown successfully on 
the soil to be planted, it will usually be unneces- 
sary and probably unprofitable to inoculate this 
soil; but the bacteria must either be in the soil 
already or must be put there in some way. 

It is a well-known fact that such legumes as 
velvet beans, cowpeas, soy beans, lespedeza and 
many others may do well on land having little 
calcium carbonate (lime), and it is also well 
known that such legumes as alfalfa, red clover, 
melilotus and many others do not do well on soils 
unless considerable quantities of calcium carbon- 
ate (lime) are present. Peanuts also respond 
markedly to applications of lime on most South- 
ern soils on which they are grown. Furthermore, 
it may be stated that practically all legumes do 
better where the soil contains a liberal supply of 
calcium carbonate. 

Those legumes which will be sown or planted 
during the next few weeks are peanuts, velvet 
beans, cowpeas and soy beans. Of these, lime is 
probably more necessary to the success of peanuts 
than any of the others, but the use of lime is be- 
ing discussed elsewhere in this and other issues of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

e#* 8 

Keeping these two problems of inoculation and 
the supply of lime in the soil (for those legumes 
and soils that need them) in mind, we now come 
to the question of fertilizing legumes as generally 
understood. That is, we are brought to the ques- 
tion of whether we shall apply a mixed fertilizer 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
use one or two of these plant foods only, or none 
at all. 

As already stated, if phosphoric acid and potash 
are needed for other crops, they are especially im- 
portant and profitable in the growing of legumes, 
but before discussing the use of these plant foods, 
let us dispose of the question as to whether nitro- 
gen is to be used. On soils of fair fertility and 
suitable for the legume to be grown, it may be 
stated that it probably will not be generally profit- 
abie to apply nitrogen in commercial form to le- 
gumes. On very poor land a complete fertilizer or 
one containing a small amount of nitrogen and a 
moderately liberal amount of phosphoric acid, and 


potash, in some sections, is likely to prove profit- 
able. For such a soil, 300 to 400 pounds per acre 
of a complete fertilizer, containing about 1 per 
cent of nitrogen, 8 to 10 per cent of phosphori¢ 
acid and 2 to 3 per cent of potash, may be used, 

A suitable mixture would be obtained from fifty 
pounds cottonseed meal, 200 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and fifty pounds of kainit. 

In tests extending over several years in North 
Carolina, potash alone, or when added to nitrogen, 
or when added to nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
did not largely increase the yields of hay or the 
profits when applied to cowpeas; but the legumeg 
are rather large users of potash and in those secs 
tions where potash is required or is profitable on 
other crops, it may be well to use it on most le- 
gumes. West of Alabama it is doubtful if it will 
pay to apply potash to the legumes, as a general 
rule. But on all soils where phosphoric acid ig 
profitable or required for other crops, which is 
pretty generally on all soils of the South, except 
the stiff, black lime lands, a liberal use of phos- 
phoric acid on legumes will be found profitable. 

On average soils, probably from 200 to 400 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre will be profit- 
able. If the legumes are sowed broadcast, the 
fertilizer should be put out broadcast before sow= 
ing the seed and worked into the soil in covering 
the seed or in some other way. If the legume is 
planted in drills or rows, the fertilizer should be 


put in the drill before or at the time of planting 


the seed. 





Horses Doing Hard Work Should not 
Run on Pasture. 


READER writes: “Does it pay to have a pas« 
ture to turn work-stock on days when they 
are not at work?” 

This question cannot be answered simply by. 
“Yes” or “No.” It depends on conditions or cir< 
cumstances. Unless the horses and mules are idle 
more than farm work-stock should be, it will pay 
much better to produce sufficient dry feed to do 
them without substituting any green feed. If they 
are idle a good share of the time, or when work 
is light, it will probably be cheaper to have a pas- 
ture for them to run in and obtain part of their 
feed. It may also be better, or at least more eco- 
nomical, to have the horses and mules get as much 
of their feed as possible from pasture when the 
dry feed used is purchased at high prices, espe< 
cially if the animals are not worked hard or driv- 
en on the road. 

For animals that must do hard work, or aré 
worked regularly, it is not economical nor benefi- 
cial to give them any appreciable amount of green 
feed. For such animals and for driving horses, 
nothing but dry feed should be used. It is prob- 
ably more economical, when their efficiency and 
freedom from sickness are considered, to buy dry 
feed for such animals rather than allow them to 
graze or get green feed in any way. There is no 
more frequent cause of scouring, colic, founder 
and other disturbances of that sort than green 
feed for hard-working or driving animals. The 
animal that is in pasture at nights and on Sun- 
day, or other idle days, is almost certain to suffer 
from too great looseness of the bowels the next 
day, if given fast or hard work. 

The most economical plan is to keep the horses 
and mules working every day, just as nearly as it 
is possible to do so, and grow on the farm, or 
purchase, if the feed is not grown, sufficient dry 
feed to supply the entire needs of this work-stock. 

We know the animals like the green feed, and 
that it is their ‘‘natural’’ feed, but we are not keep- 
ing them under “‘natural’’ conditions when we work 
them hard or drive them fast, and consequently, 
what is their “natural’’ feed under ‘‘natural’”’ cons 
ditions ceases to be their ‘‘natural’’ feed when the 
conditions are ‘‘unnatural,’’ or those of the hard<« 
worked horse or mule either on the farm or else< 
where. For idle animals, or for those doing light 
work, the cheapest source of feed is a good pas< 
ture, but for an animal doing regular, hard work, 
or hard or fast work irregularly, a pasture is not 
only not economical, but is a common cause of 
sickness and reduced efficiency. 


The man who works his horses and mules hard 


as regularly and constantly as possible and pro- 
duces on the farm sufficient dry feed to supply 
their entire needs the year round is keeping his 
work-stock the most economically, when freedom 
from disease and efficiency are considered. 


I would not undertake to run a garden without 


a thorough understanding of mulching.—BH. P. 
Powell. 
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& ® | What Professor 
Massey Says 











READER says: ‘‘Some say the vines of sweet 

potatoes should be kept loose from the ground. 
Is that true?’’ I have tried keeping them loose 
and letting them alone, and have found that it is 
best to let them alone. 





HE root lice,’’ writes a subscriber, ‘‘are the 

greatest pests we have in cotton. How shall 

I get rid of them?’ Use tobacco stems or tobacco 

dust from the smoking tobacco factories as a fer- 

tilizer, and you will have no root lice if you put 

plenty of this in the furrows. Tobacco is the great 
preventive of all kinds of aphides or plant lice. 





OME one who does not say where-he lives and 

does not even sign his name wants to know 
._ what to do with pepper plants that are rotting off 
in the seed-bed under cloth. The writer ‘would 
have had immediate reply had he signed his letter 
and told me where he lived. This damping-off 
fungus is often troublesome with young seedlings. 
The best thing to do is to make a fresh: bed and 
transplant all the sound plants. 





Y MANURE has a great many cornstalks in 

it,’ writes a friend. ‘‘Can I spread and turn 
these under, or shall I have to cull them out?” 
Turn them under, by all means, and turn under 
any vegetable matter that will decay. I used this 
spring a large amount of hog-pen manure that I 
bought. It was full of corn cobs, but all the same 
these corn cobs are saturated with manure and, 
tho somewhat in the way, I am letting them stay 
in the soil and believe that even the corn cobs will 
be decayed before the summer is over. 





EVERAL correspondents send me samples of 

the creeping Trifolium procumbens, or yellow- 
_ top clover for a name, and seem to think it valu- 
able. This clover has gotten spread over the 
country from being mixed in clover seed. In fact 
I was told by a leading seedsman years ago that 
a certain unscrupulous seedsman had imported 
ten tons of this seed to adulterate red clover seed 
with, as it can be had very cheaply in Europe. 
While it is, of course, a legume, it is worthless, as 
compared with better clovers, and it is best to re- 
gard it as a weed. . 





FARMER writes: “I have followed your ad- 

vice in the curing of cowpea hay for twenty 
years, and have made the finest of green-colored 
hay.” And another North Carolina farmer re- 
cently wrote in another paper that he had tried 
the Professor’s method of curing peavine hay and 
had a lot of moldy hay. This shows that some 
men imagine that they are following directions 
and are not doing so, and they charge the failure 
to the method, when it is their own fault. I made 
cowpeas into hay for many years in the way IL 
have advised and never had any moldy hay at 
all, and any one eise can do it if he uses a little 
common sense. 





AM asked: ‘Will tomatoes produce as well 

when seed are planted where they are to re- 
main as those grown in a hotbed and transplant- 
ed?” No, they will not. The transplanting and 
setting deeper developes a stronger root system. 
The roots of the plants sown where they are to 
stand will be shailow and will suffer more from 
the changes of the weather. Always transplant 
tomato plants once before setting them in the field 
so that they will come with a heavier mass of 


roots, and then set them deeper again, and you 


will have a stronger and a longer growth. On 
sandy soil we can never produce as heavy a crop of 
tomatoes as can be made on strong clay loam, but 
with proper treatment of the plants can make 
good crops. 





ROM Mississippi: ‘I note what you say about 
Bermuda grass in The Progressive Farmer. It 

is by far the best grass the Southern farmer can 
grow. I find that I can make better crops where 
Bermuda grows than where there is no Bermuda. 
Thirty years ago we were afraid to tackle Ber- 
muda, but now we prefer it on the land. But it 
does not seem so vigorous as it formerly was. I 
have a pasture of this grass. I plowed and har- 
rowed it the first year and planted to spring crops. 
I still have some Bermuda, but with the treatment 
think I should have it well matted. What can lL 
do to improve it and make the sod thick?” You 
plowed and cultivated it in spring crops and 
thus lost the time when it should be making its 
best growth. I think that if you will plow it in 
spring and harrow with a slant-tooth harrow and 
give it a dressing of acid phosphate, and then let 
it grow, it will soon make a dense mat over the 


land. If you are on the Delta land, probably in- 
stead of the acid phosphate a dressing of lime har- 
rowed in after plowing would be better. But give 
the grass the whole of the hot season to make its 
growth, and do not crop the land and thus check it. 





The Garden in May. 


Pree: succession crops of snap beans to take 





the place of the early ones. My practice is 

to plant a row early in April, and as soon as 

that is well above ground I plant another row and 

so on through the summer till last of August, and 

the last ones give us a crop of green pods to put 

down in brine for the winter. One of the best is 
Burpee’s Green Pod Stringless. 

* * * 

Summer squashes I plant in well manured hills 

five feet apart each way. Lay-by the early Irish 

potatoes with a furrow to each side, but do not 





NEEDED—LEADERS OF COUN- 
TRY LIFE. 





. leadership of the rural regions is unde- 
veloped or is largely lacking as compared 
with what would be expected of such a populous 
and wealthy portion of the Nation. This back- 
wardness in leadership is noticeable in several 
directions. It would be difficult to mention a 
member of the farming fraternity in any branch 
of the Government who stands out as a real lead- 
er. But certainly the farming class has something 
at stake in the conduct of the National Govern- 
ment. Its interest in agricultural education, in the 
price of its products, in the adjustment of the 
tariff on farm products, in being consumer of im- 
ported goods on which rates are levied, in the ad- 
justment of freight rates placed on its output and 
on the goods it purchases are of the greatest im- 
portance. Yet it has rested complacently on the 
theory that the interests of one class may and will 
be properly cared for by the representatives of 
another class. 


In State matters the farmers have a large mem- 
bership in the legislatures, tho their influence is 
not in proportion to the number of seats they oc- 
cupy. Too frequently they simply register votes 
under the leadership of members of other classes. 
In executive and administrative matters they pos- 
sess little power. 


One of the great problems confronting the 
country, therefore, isto create the leadership 
which the economic importance and the popu- 
lousness of the farmers warrant, to develop the 
organization and co-operative ability which the 
age necessitates, and to learn to respect and to es- 
teem itself as a social class equal to other classes. 
For there is no reason to think that in natural 
ability, in solidity of understanding, and in com- 
mon sense the farmers are inferior to members of 
other occupations.—From “Constructive Rural 


Sociology,” by Prof. John M. Gillette. 











make great high ridges for the sweet potatoes. 
This is one crop for which I would plow shallow 
for we want the potatoes to grow chunky and not 
long and crooked. Hence plow shallow and hill 
slightly. Give them plenty of acid phosphate and 
potash and only a little nitrogen in the furrows 
for both Irish and sweet potatoes root closely and 
do not need broadcast fertilization. Some of my 
neighbors say that a crop of sweet potatoes will 
run out nut-grass. I have never tried this, but 
have run out nut-grass by merely not allowing it 
to show its head in my garden. I have cleaned it 
out in this way. 
* * * 

As soon as the early peas are gathered, turn the 
vines under and plant a succession crop. A good 
crop will be cucumbers. The market men put 
their manure in the furrows. I cover the whole 
ground thickly with manure and then run out fur- 
rows and put a heavy dressing of a high-grade fer- 
tilizer in them and bed on this and level the tops 
of the beds and plant cucumbers .or melons in a 
row. Then after the stand is assured I thin out 
to two plants in a place twenty inches apart. Then 
as they start to run I sprinkle a small handful of 
nitrate of soda around each hill. Then, where the 
pickle worms are bad, begin to spray at once with 
lead arsenate, one pound to thirty gallons of wa- 
ter, and spray every week or ten days till the 
fruits are half grown. 

* * * 

In planting Lima beans, just stick them in the 
ground eye down and they come up much more 
readily. Cover them very slightly. I do not like 
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a lot of ugly poles in the ‘garden, and I use the 
five-foot width of chicken wire netting and plant 
the beans in a row two feet apart. Fasten the 
netting to stout stakes along the row with the bot- 
tom a foot above the ground. This will give the 
beans a climb of six feet. 

* * * 

Spray tomatoes with Bordeaux mixture to keep 
the foliage green and prevent the leaf blights. No 
spraying will avail against the wilt disease, but 
something may be done by selecting seed from 
plants that do not wilt where others around them 
die. In this way we may get a resistant strain. 

* * * 

Eggplants I never try to harden off as I do to- 
mato plants. Mine are now growing in four-inch 
flower pots and will be big and lusty plants when 
the soil and air are finally warm. About the mid- 
dle of May is early enough to set out eggplants. 

* * * 

My first tomato plants were set in the garden 
the middle of April, and I have a reserve lot in the 
frames that will be set now, as there is always 
danger that the first ones may be damaged by 
frost or cut worms. 

* * * 

Spray apples with the lead arsenate mixture as 
the blossoms fall, to kill the codling moth larvae. 
A good spraying pump is now one of the essential 
things in garden or orchard. 

* * 

Grapes should be regularly sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture every ten days to ward off the black 
rot. Spray till the fruit is pretty well grown. 

*= * ® 

Plant succession crops of ‘Stowell’s Evergreen 
and Country Gentleman sweet corn every two 
weeks till early August. 

* * * 

Keep th” soil in all crops constantly stirred and 

never let a crust remain after a rain. 





Timely Work in the Flower Garden. 


N THE flower garden I am growing plants of 
I China asters to set where the spring bulbs of 
narcissus, tulips and hyacinths have been. 
These are lifted and cured for fall planting as 


‘goon as the tops ripen. 


* * & 


Among the beautiful and interesting flowers 
just now are the tuberous anemones. These come 
in from Holland every fall along with the hya- 
cinths. The tubers are the most lifeless-looking 
things imaginable. They look like old dried up 
quids of tobacco, and it is hard to tell the top from 
the bottom. They make a beautiful border to 
beds of late tulips and were blooming in April in 
all shades of color from pure white to crimson and 
purple, and some of the double blooms are almost 
as large as chrysanthemumus. The bulbs are 
cheap in the fall and the plants make beautiful 
foliage cut almost as fine as parsely. 

oe & = 

Make a note for fall planting of the new Poetaz 
marcissus. These are crosses between the Poet’s 
narcissus and the Paper White. They have flowers 
in large clusters like the Paper White and the 
individual flowers are like the Poet’s narcissus, 
but larger. 

* * * 

One of the best porch vines is the new cardinal 
climber. This is a cross of the cypress vines with 
the scarlet morning glory. The flowers are bril- 
liant scarlet and the vines with their sharply cut 
leaves grow rapidly and make a beautiful show. 
They make very few seeds and I had to pay twen- 
ty-five cents for seventeen seed this spring, and 
got from them only about a dozen vines. I am 
hoping to get some seed this summer. 

* * * 

One of the best plants to grow as a screen to 
unsightly places is the bronze-leaved castor oil 
plant, Ricinus Cambogiensis. I have just planted 
mine in a spot where I plant them every year to 
hide an ugly underside of an open back porch. 

* * 

Another interesting hardy perennial is the new 
hybrid mallow. This is a cross between the white 
mallow of our marshes and the red one from Flor- 
ida. The flowers range from pure white to crim- 
son and are as large as saucers. They make quite 
a gay show in summer and die down to the ground 
in the fall, and now are just starting up again. 
These are known as Meehan’s mallows. 

a ane | 

Many perennial plants are easily grown from 
seed. I have about 200 seedling chrysanthemums 
grown from Japanese seed and expect to get a 
great many curious forms in the fall. I have also 
about as many seedling dahlias, and I grow some 
of these every spring and save only the best ones. 
It is a good deal of fun to watch these seedlings 
and see what they are going to be. Then I have 
hundreds of coleus grown from seed and they are 
showing all sorts of colors in the leaves and will 
make a gay bed. 
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WHAT IS IT THAT CAUSES SOIL ACIDITY? 


How Our Climate, Our Farming Methods, Our Use and Abuse of 
Fertilizers, and Our Green Manures all Combine at Times to 
Make Our Soils Sour and Keep Them So. 





By Prof. M. E. Sherwin, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


HAT is it that causes soil acid- 
W ity? One man says it is decay- 

ing green manure or other or- 
ganic matter; another says it is not. 
And, as a rule, each is believed or dis- 
believed without his having present- 
ed any real argument or any real evi- 
dence to back up his statement. That 
acidity exists is granted by both 
sides; and it must have a cause. But 
one side is content to attribute its 
presence to decaying organic matter; 
the other to content itself with de- 
nying that organic matter is respon- 
sible. May we not get some light on 
this subject by looking a little deeper 
into the other conditions that exist 
both where acidity prevails and 
where it does not prevail? 

Did any of the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer ever hear of any one 
being troubled with soil acidity in an 
arid region where the soil was form- 
ed from rock containing normal 
amounts of lime? No. But they 
have themselves been troubled. with 
acidity in soils formed largely from 
limestone in humid regions. Does 
not this suggest that the leaching out 
of lime during and after the forma- 
tion of soil may be one cause of soil 
acidity. Look our whole country 
over and we will find that acid soils 
predominate in that part (Eastern 
United States) where precipitation 
is high, and that alkalinity appears 
in that part (Western United States) 
where precipitation is low. And in- 
termediate between the extremes of 
high and low precipitation and over- 
lapping on these we find areas of soil 
which are largely neutral, i. e. neith- 
er acid nor alkaline. Certainly the 
climate is somewhat to blame for our 
acid soils. 


But somebody says, “It is our well 
drained soils that are least acid and 
our poorly drained soils that are 
most strongly acid. Why are these 
soils most acid which do not admit 
of much leaching?” 


Because our soils which are poorly 
drained have either been worked over 
and over in water for ages, or were 
formed largely by the action of water, 
or both. They had abundant oppor- 
tunity to lose most of the lime that 
was contained in the original rock 
before they arrived in their present 
condition as soils. And tho this loss 
of lime alone may not always make 
soils acid, it tends toward acidity 
leaving very little free lime in the 
soil. Hence, very little acid is re- 
quired to change the soil reaction 
from neutral to acid, and the amount 
needed for this change seems in cer- 
tain cases to come from the decompo- 
sition of organie matter. In well- 
drained soils the acids, if produced, 
appear to be destroyed or leached 
out. In any event they disappear 
leaving the soil with some black neu- 
tral humus and without acidity. But 
in poorly drained soils in such a hu- 
mid region as the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast where organic matter seems to 
produce acidity the acid is not the re- 
sult of normal and complete decay 
but of a partial decomposition with 
the retention in the soil of the acid 
products. The same amount of or- 
ganic matter if turned back into well- 
drained soil would largely disappear 
without the resulting acid condition 
while if normal decay of the organic 
matter were responsible for the acid- 
ity, such a soil would become more 
acid than swamp soil because the de- 
cay in a well-drained soil is more 
rapid and complete. Let us get in 
mind that it is partial decomposition 
in the presence of too much water, 
and consequently too little air, that 
produces acidity rather than normal 
and complete decomposition in good 
arable soils. 

European farmers depend much 
more on green manures than we do 


and they have done so for many 
years, yet they are not troubled with 
soil acidity as much as we. The 
green manure can not be responsi- 
ble for acidity, else their soils would 
get more acid than ours. The rea- 
sons their soils are not acid are, first, 
that their soils were formed from 
rock carrying a good amount of lime; 
second, that their soils in process of 
formation did not have as much of 
the action of water upon them; and 
third, that the European farmers 
farm in such a way that normal de- 
cay of the organic, matter can pro- 
ceed. 

There is one other thing that 


_@ few years. 





If our soils are not acid 
and we will maintain them in good 
physical condition, we have little to 
fear from acids formed by green 
manures. Let us also. remember 
that as Mr. Garren said, green man- 
ure is beneficial. whether it produces 
acidity or not. I should be very glad 
to have some one undertake to ruin 
my farm with green manure. 





MACHINES FOR BLOCKING OUT 
COTTON. 


Patented Cotton Choppers Require 
Favorable Conditions But Econo- 
mize Hoe Work. 


N A former article I called atten- 
tion to the advantages of running 
a weeder or a spike-tooth harrow 
across the rows of cotton that is 
about ready to be chopped. These 
implements do not block out the 





LOOK WELL TO THE GROWING CROPS. 














HE most important work now on the average farm is the cultivation of the 
crops; and this work should, in most cases, be the farmer's first consideration. 
Good cultivation will almost surely add to the size of the crops and the profit from 
them; poor cultivation will almost surely mean smaller yields and reduced profits. 
Good cultivation means, as a rule, level, shallow and frequent cultivation. The 
farmer should break the crust. after every rain, should keep the top of the land 
mellow, and should not cut the roots of the crops. 

The man who can drive two horses, ride and cultivate a row at a time, has a 
great advantage over the man who works one horse and walks twice to the row; 
but the latter can cultivate his crops just as well when he goes over them. 

Well cultivated crops are possible to both the one-horse and the two-horse 
farmer, and will pay both for all the labor they give to the work. 
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sometimes causes soil acidity—the 
wrong use of commercial fertilizers 
and the use of the wrong commercial 
fertilizers. It has been abundantly 
demonstrated that the use of sulfate 
of ammonia causes an accumulation 
of acid in the land and that the use 
of potash salts favors a large loss of 
lime. It is certain also that acid 
phosphate produces a temporary ten- 
dancy to acidity tho this effect may 
not be cumulative as are the effects 
of sulfate of ammonia and potash 
salts. The wrong use of fertilizers 
which may produce acidity consists 
in putting such a dependence in fer- 
tilizers that the proper physical con- 
dition of the soil is neglected with 
the resulting lack of drainage, ven- 
tilation and bacterial activity. We 
may with poor soil and crop manage- 
ment let our soils come into an un- 
natural condition, the result of which 
is in some respects similar to that 
of poor natural drainage mentioned 
above. 

Let us give this matter of soil ac- 
idity the thought that it deserves. If 
our soils are already acid, we must 
use lime and maintain other favora- 
ble soil conditions to keep the acids 
from again accumulating. And with 
such high precipitation as we have it 
will be best to re-lime at intervals of 


plants, but slightly thin them, de- 
Stroy very young weeds and grass, 
and mulch the soil. Hence the use 
of these implements is especially ad- 
visable where the scarcity of labor 
or other considerations makes it nec- 
essary to postpone chopping later 
than usual. This use of the weeder 
or harrow also reduces slightly the 
work of the hoe hands, even when 
hoeing is done immediately aften 
harrowing. 

Last summer the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station made tests of three cot- 
ton-chopping machines. These tests 
were made in a number of localities 
with a view to determining the con- 
ditions necessary to the best work of 
each machine and so that a larger 
number of farmers might form their 
own conclusions as they witnessed 
the operation of these machines. 
These and other tests of farm ma- 
chinery were made as a part of the 
work of the Alabama Experiment 
Station in conducting local experi- 
ments in every county in Alabama 
with the aid of a small appropriation 
from the State. 

One of the machines tested was 
the Haynie cotton chopper. This 
has been on the market for several 
years and is inexpensive, costing 
about $15. It consists of two revolv- 
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ing disks attached to what is practi- 
cally an ordinary plow-stock. These 
disks are in a nearly vertical position 
and work parallel to the row; at 
their top they are several inches 
apart, but slope together where they 
touch the ground. Sections of their 
outer margins are cut out, just as in 
a cutaway disk harrow. As the disks 
revolve they cut and displace the soil 
and plants, except at places where 
these are left undisturbed by reason 
of the cut-out sections on the mar- 
gins of the disks. 

This machine did satisfactory work 
in blocking out cotton where all con- 
ditions were favorable. The neces- 
sary conditions proved to be (1) soft, 
mellow land, (2) beds low and flat, 
to reduce the tendency of this ma- 
chine to leave the line of plants, (3) 
absence of litter, stones and clods. 

The Haynie chopper is drawn by 
one mule and the draft is light. The 
main difficulty is in holding it accur- 
ately on the row, and unless this is 
done no blocking is effected. Neith- 
er this nor any other machine that 
we have tested should be regarded as 
strictly a cotton chopper, but rather 
as machines for blocking out. Hoe 
hands must follow, but their work is 
greatly reduced by the previous op- 
eration of the choppers. It is advis- 
able that immediately after the chop- 
per has been used the cotton be cul- 
tivated so as to throw soil into the 
depression made by the chopper and 
to- support any plants that may be 
left in a position to fall. 

Another machine included in these 
experiments was the cotton chopper 
patented by C. M. Burch, of New De- 
eatur, Ala. This machine had not 
then been put on the market and I 
have not since been advised that this 
has been done. 

The Burch machine is made to be 
drawn across the rows by one mule. 
The draft is not heavy and the work 
done under favorable conditions was 
satisfactory. This machine consists 
of a long frame on runners, to which 
are attached a number of plows, 
each of which is like a small sweep 
set very flat. These sweeps are so 
arranged that in passing across the 
cotton rows a space of two inches is 
left undisturbed between each pair 
of plows. This distance can be in- 
creased to three or four inches by 
cutting off the tips of the sweeps. 
This machine, when carefully driven, 
leaves very few plants in a place, and 
almost completely thins cotton to a 
stand if the seed are planted with a 
one-seed planter. The conditions 
most favorable to the work of this 
machine are mellow soil and the ab- 
sence of stalks or other trash, stones, 
etc. 

Not only is the cotton thinned but 
it is also given a good cultivation. 

This machine is of a width suita- 
ble for getting over about six or more 
acres a day. It requires careful driv- 
ing and care in turning. 

The third machine that was in- 
cluded in some of these experiments 
is not yet on the market. It is drawn 
along the row by two horses and 
does its work by means of a disk 
that is alternately pressed into the 
ground and then lifted out by me- 
chanical devices. This machine is 
more complicated than the other two 
and when put on the market it will 
probably be more expensive. 

A fourth machine was examined 
with a view to use in this test, but it 
was considered not especially prom- 
ising. This operated by covering 
with soil all the plants except those 
over which at proper intervals was 
automatically pressed down a little 
fender in the shape of an inverted 
metal cup. 

Since these tests were made, a gen- 
tleman has called my attention to 
his favorable experience in using the 
stalk cutter for blocking out cotton. 
It is proposed to include this in the 
next test of implements for this use. 

There is room for much ingenuity 
in devising home-made devices for 
running across the rows, as is occa- 
sionally done with the scrape. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 
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THE BEST VARIETIES OF COWPEAS. 





Something of the Special Values of 


Some of the Leading Varieties 


and the Selection of Varieties for Hay and Seed. 





By Prof. C. L. Newman, North Carolina A. & M. College, 


Tee: the yield of cowpea seed is 
not what it should be is evident. 
That very little effort has been 
made towards the development of 
gseed-producing strains is an unfor- 
tunate fact, tho each farmer could 
materially remedy this defect. 

Local adaptation is the first requis- 
ite in the selection of a variety. It is 
probable that not one man in a 
thousand fully appreciates the nec- 
essity of this. The writer has grown 
not less than 100 varieties collected 
from Pennsylvania to Oklahoma and 
from Michigan to Florida; and thas 
grown for purposes of comparison 
probably 2000 plats. These tests 
were made in three States and on sev- 
eral types of soil. The results of 
_these tests together with the conclus- 
lions that may be drawn from them 
‘would make quite a good-sized book. 
Further, conclusions drawn from 
these tests cannot positively be ap- 
plied to other localities than those 
where the tests were made unless 
these other localities possess the 
same soil, climate and other condi- 
tions prevailing where the tests were 
made. As is the case with other 
crops, certain types or varieties will 
succeed well in some and not in other 
sections, while some have a wide 
adaptation. Variety tests made in 
the Southern States will show that 
the best two for yield of seed tested 
at the separate stations varies 
throughout the list, tho there are 
several varieties that stand near the 
top in nearly all the tests. The va- 
rieties of cotton, corn, oats, wheat, 
etc., that stand first in Georgia are 
quite different from those that stand 
first in Alabama or in South Caro- 
lina. 


Duplication and Confusion of Names. 


An unfortunate condition is found 
in the naming of the varieties of 
cowpeas. There are several widely 
grown varieties that pass under half- 
a-dozen names. There are at least 
a dozen different varieties of ‘‘black 
cowpeas” while the Whippoorwill is 
sold and is grown under at least six 
“names. 

Varietal differences causes no end 
of confusion. I have grown side-by- 
side varieties producing no ripe peas 
and varieties yielding 36 or 40 bush- 
els per acre; varieties producing less 
than one ton of hay and varieties 
producing more than four tons per 
acre. Some varieties will have ripe 
pods within 60 days of planting, 
others require twice the time. The 
habit of some varieties gives a 
growth as compact as the garden 
bush bean, others will spread many 
feet or climb to the top of the tallest 
corn. Some will ripen all seed within 
a week or ten days, others continue 
to blossom and set pods after peas 
have ripened on the same vine. Some 
hold green leaves until frost while 
others cast practically all leaves as 
the peas ripen. These differences are 
desirable if taken advantage of in 
the growing of the cowpea for the 
many purposes to which it is adapt- 
ed, and afford opportunities for the 
development of valuable strains well 
adapted to various localities. Al- 
most nothing has been done in the 
way of breeding the cowpea, yet the 
best cowpea for a given purpose on 
a given farm is most probably that 
variety or strain which has been 
carefully and intelligently bred on 
that farm and for a specific purpose. 


How to Improve Your Peas. 


Any farmer can improve his cow- 
peas in a very simple manner. The 
start should be made with the va- 
riety that has done best in the neigh- 
borhood where the future crops are 
to be grown. The principles of selec- 
tion are the same as those practiced 
in the selection of corn or cotton, 


but adapted, of course, to the cow- 
pea. In a field of cowpeas there are 
a few best plants and many average 
and a great many poor ones. The 
planting should be such as to allow 
the individual plants to develop nor- 
mally. This they will not do if sown 
broadcast or if sown too thick in 
drills. Each plant should have equal 
and ample chance for its best devel- 
opment. When the ripe peas begin 
to appear select only the few plants 
that show the highest development 
of characters and qualities desired; 
and, be sure that you know what 
these qualities are when you see 
them. Select plants that are as 
nearly alike as possible. From these 
selections plant the next year’s seed 
patch and from this seed patch select 
the best and most uniform plants for 
another seed patch and keep this up 


some localities and is a week or more 
earlier. 

On some soils the Calico and 
Brown Eye are strong rivals of the 
Whippoorwill in both earliness and 
yield. Warren’s New Hybrid is earlier 
and Iron and Taylor a little later, 
the last two producing weil, tho the 
Taylor does better on clay than on 
sand soils. The extra early Black- 
eye is good on some soils. 

(2) To plant in cotton at last cul- 
tivation: This depends upon whether 
you do or do not wish to gather peas. 
If the object is to restore humus to 
the soil the variety that will produce 
the heaviest growth is the best, and 
may be found in Iron, Whippoorwill, 
Clay, Ram’s Horn or Brown Eye. It 
is not often that many peas may be 
gathered from the sowings made int 
cotton tho New Era, Whippoorwill, 
Calico, and Brown Eye have the habit 
that will give them the preference 
for this purpose. 

(3) What pea for hay? The one 
that will give the heaviest yields per 
acre and at the same time give the 
greatest quantity of peas, since the 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


ON GOOD PASTURE. 





indefinitely. If the seed from each 
plant selected for growing the seed 
patch are planted in rows unmixed 
with seed from other plants the re- 
sults will be far more satisfactory. 

Increased production per acre can- 
not, however, be secured satisfactor- 
ily through breeding or seed selec- 
tion alone. The best preparation 
must be given and fertilization and 
cultivation should be appropriate. 
Since the cowpea is a_ tap-rooted 
plant, and delights in sending its 
roots deep in the soil, every effort 
should be made that will assist it in 
this undertaking. Plow deep and 
pulverize well. Because the cowpea 
will do well on poor soil and with 
shiftless preparation, do not be de- 
luded into thinking it will not re- 
spond to good treatment, for it will 
respond as well as will cotton or 
corn. Do not plant too thick. A 
peck per acre is ample for growing 
seed, and ten pounds will do for New 


Era, Couch, Lady and other very 
small seed varieties. This is for 
land that will produce about 30 


bushels of corn per acre. If the land 
is capable of producing 60 or more 
bushels of corn it will be better to 
use fewer cowpea seed, for you want 
every plant to secure its full devel- 
opment and produce its best seed. 

Rye and crimson clover plowed 
down soon after blooming will go a 
long way towards producing a good 
crop of cowpea seed, if phosphoric 
acid and potash are used. Do not 
plant cowpeas after vetch. Use from 
300 to 500 pounds of 16% acid phos- 
phate and from 40 to 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash or its equivalent 
in kainit (160 to 200 pounds.) If 
the land is deficient in vegetable 
matter use 75 or 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda—it is better and 
cheaper than cottonseed meal, tho 
stable manure is superior to either. 


Peas for Special Needs. 


(1) Early peas for hogs to graze: 
The Whippoorwill is probably the 
best for this purpose over a wide 
area, but the New Era is better in 


value of cowpea hay is increased in 
about the proportion of peas hay con- 
tains, provided the leaves are- re- 
tained. Wonderful, Clay, Iron and 
one or two varieties of the blacks 
are preferable if the season is ample 
for their full development. For 
shorter season Whippoorwill, Red 
Whippoorwill, Calico, Brown Eye, are 
good and on some soils the New Era. 
A variety for this purpose should be 
at least approaching maturity when 
the peas are to be cut for hay. 

(4) What is the best pea for the 
sake of the land? Several considera- 
tions are involved here. Is the crop to 
be plowed in early or late fall, or are 
the peas to remain on the ground all 
winter and then be plowed down or 
disked into the soil. If plowed 
down while green they may tempor- 
arily do more harm than _ good 
through developing acidity. This is 
practically true if plowed down in 
hot or even warm weather. of 
course, lime may be used to correct 
acidity, but rarely is. As is the case 
when peas are grown for-hay the 
greatest quantity of growth gives the 
greatest value. Indian is the best 
for remaining on the ground through 
winter, and Clay, Iron and Couch are 
good as well as some of the blacks, 
Taylor and Red Ripper. If the crop 
is to be plowed down in early fall a 
variety that will mature early and 
at the same time produce the great- 
est weight should be selected. 

It might further be stated that 
ground phosphate rock may with 
greater’ advantage be *used under 
cowpeas than ‘under cotton, corn or 
small grain and that a deficiency of 
lime is responsible for the low yield 
of peas and hay more than any other 
one thing, with the probable excep- 
tion of good preparation. 





A scrub pasture is as disgraceful as scrub 
stock, and in many cases infinitely more so, 
for those who have not the means to obtain 
improved stock, can surely find time on wet 
days, or by rising earlier to clean the scrub 
bushes and briers out of their scrub pastures, 
and thus let in the sunlight and give the 
grass a fair ehance; and in my humble judg- 
ment, there is nothing that pays so well for 
the time invested, provided the proceeds are 
rightly managed.—H. H. Hardy, Keysville, 
Virginia, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Legume Bacteria in Soil May Live 
Three or Four Years. 


N YOUR issue of May 3, I notice 

that a Mississippi reader inquires 
how long the bacteria that live on 
the roots of legumes will exist in the 
soil if the particular legume is not 
planted. 

In our farm demonstration work 
in this State I have had occasion re- 
cently to gather some _ interesting 
data along this line. Four years ago, 
last fall, Mr. I. E. Sarber, of Elmore, 
Ala., inoculated some land with soil 
preparatory to planting crimson Clog 
ver. For some reason he failed to get 
the clover planted that year, and no 
clover of any kind has been grown 
upon this particular piece of land 
since that time until last fall, when 
it was seeded to crimson clover with- 
out inoculation. The growth of crim- 
son clover upon this piece of land is 
equally as good as where the land 
was inoculated on other parts of Mr. 
Sarber’s farm at the time of seeding 
last fall. This indicates that clover 
bacteria will exist for at least four 
years without clover being grown, 
and it is my opinion that they will 
live in the soil for even a longer 
period than this. 

On another part of Mr. Sarber’s 
farm he planted alfalfa several years 
ago, inoculating the land. The growth 
was not very satisfactory on account 
of the land being too wet, and dur- 
ing the wet spring of 1912 a portion 
of the alfalfa field was entirely cov- 
ered with water for several weeks. 
This season this piece of land was 
carefully drained and seeded to alfal- 
fa without inoculation, and has suc- 
ceeded. 

Another interesting point in con- 
nection with the inoculation of soils 
for legumes is the apparent lack of 
necessity for keeping the inoculating 
soil in a moist condition. Last fall 
in inoculating for crimson clover, 
Mr. Henry Bachelor, of Wetumpka, 
Ala., used an ordinary lime spreader 
for distributing his soil, and he found 
that where the inoculating soil was 
dryest he obtained the best and even- 
est inoculation. We know also that 
bur clover seed in the bur carry suf- 
ficient inoculation, despite the fact 
that the seed and burs are often ex- 
tremely dry. B. L. MOSS. 

Montgomery, Ala. 





It is now the custom in south- 


western Georgia to plant one row of, 


velvet beans and four of corn, as a 
crop. At the last working the beans 
are just reaching the corn, which rip- 
ens its grain before the beans are 
thick enough to injure it. By the time 
the first killing frost occurs, the 
beans have covered all of the cora 
and the corn is not broken until the 
bean vines are killed, as the corn 
could not be found and it would be 
very expensive.—T. J. Hamlin, Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C. 





Variety Tests of Cowpeas and Soy Beans. 


Tests made at Mississippi Experiment Sta- 


tion, All planted June 25, 1912 
Seed per Dry hay 
Cowpeas. Acre. per Acre. 
WNENOWH oie ise ccc cce sce 800 Ibs 3,400 Ibs 
ee 720 ** 2,300 * 
PEO 869004 0.00 s ced snanes 360 ‘* 2.600 * 
BNE 00h. 6G0-@ 4065606 Hd aS 360 “ 2,600 * 
pe Ree eee eee 320 ** 2,400 * 
BIO FIMMEP ok ccc ccwecces 120 ** 2,600 * 
Large Bilack-Eye ......... 400 * 3,600 * 
Ramshorn Early ......... 160 ** 3,800 * 
Brown-Eye White ........ 80 * 2,600 * 
ME aaa wo Pe eiWiscave sees. 6-8 240 * 3,360 * 
Blue Whippoorwill ....... 840 *“ 2,620 ** 
Brown Whippoorwill ..... 800 ** 4,400 * 
Black-Eye White ......... 320 * 4,009 * 
No. 32887 U. S. Dep’t Agr. 760 “ 3,400 “ 
No. 33440 U. S. Dep’t Agr. 600 ** 3,000 “ 
No. 32862 U. S. Dep’t Agr. 800 ‘* 4,000-** 
No, 32974 U. S. Dep’t Agr. 640 * 3,000 * 
Carolin€ Peas ....ccweseee 640 ** 2,800 ‘ 
Seed per Dry hay 
Soy Beans. Acre. per Acre, 
Brown soy beans ........ 1,400 Ibs 3,720 tbs 
Black soy beans ......... 1,200 ** 3,880 


Hollybrook 


Dwarf Green 





Small Yellow ............ 2,680 “© 5,200 * 
Mammoth Yellow ........ 2,200 ** 4,400 “ 
eS eee rere 880 ** 2,200 ** 
31867 U. S. Dep’t Agr..... 1,000 ** 3,400 “ 
22899 U. S. Dep’t Agr.....2,000 * 3,600 ‘“ 
32907 U. S. Dep’t Agr..... 1,400 ** 3,400 “ 
33438 U. S. Dep’t Agr..... 1,800 “* 4,000 * 
Weiwet MOSES. << isiccacewss 4,400 “ 
Yakohama beans 4, 


yon beans 





It pays t’ be honest, but it don’t pay 
enough t’ suit some fellers.—Kin Hubbard. 
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Si Losing That Moisture 











Don’t Let Moisture Evaporate 
and Your Crop Burn Up! 





See in above diagram how the moisture 
in your soilis lost unless you have your 
soil well cultivated. The mulch, where 
the soil has been pulverized, prevents 
evaporation. 

Get the Rawlings Pulverizing Harrow 
and Cultivator. It makes the ideal 
mulch—causes soil to retain moisture— 
keeps crops from firing. It'll pay for it- 
self in increased yields, For the condi- 
tion of the soil counts even more thar 
the plant foodsin it. This machine does 
two men’s work at one time—takes the 
place of the spike harrow and the disc 
harrow—does the work better. Saves 
wages-time-and work. 


Size No. 6, shown below, $14.00 net cash at 
Baltimore. 


The Rawlings Implement Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dept. C 




















Superior Corn Mills 


Grind faster and better. Simple—inex- 
pensive—reliable. Twelve months 
guaranteed. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We buy, sell, exchange, repair, rebuild, 
appraise Corn Mill, Flour Mill, Saw Mill, 
Woodworking, Ironworking, Special Ma- 
chinery. 


Engines—Boilers—Gasoline Engines. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 








Duplex FARM Tool Grinder 


Grinds pees plow shares,cultiva- 

= tor points, axes, 
sicklos,knives 
and all tools. 
Edge or side 
of wheel can 
be used. 


No Engine too small for 
Pays for it. Will last a lifetime. 
itself in one Special Apsara os 
- peas iscs urnishe 
Season. free. Write for circular. 
Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Box 413, Springfield,O. 


























A Constant Water Supply 


is easily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 


Operates with three or more 

allons per minute from a 
stream, artesian well or spring, and 
GA a head or slanting fall of three or 
more feet, Free information on request. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2190 Trinity Bldg., New York 















A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 percent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. “The machine I have beer n looking for 20 ye ars. ? 
—Prof W. F. Massey. ‘*‘A machine that will meet ever 
demand.’ —Pro f. H. A. Morgan, Te nn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet “A” FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO.. 


Morristown, Tenn. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THE CODLING MOTH. 


An Insect Which Does Great Damage 
and How to Combat It. 


F YOU read carefully the first arti- 
cle of this series, the very name 
of Codling Moth will now carry 
with it some idea of the insect—you 
will know that it has the several dis- 


tinct stages of egg, caterpillar, pupa 
and adult (moth). Also you will 


know that this caterpillar feeds by 
eating. What does it eat? 

The word ‘“‘Codling” means, brief- 
ly, ‘‘an apple.” So that merely from 
the name we know something of the 


with a _ solution containing Paris 
green or arsenate of lead, the results 
against this trouble are truly won- 
derful, for some of the poison will 
lodge in the blossom end where the 
worm enters. Paris green is used at 
rate of one-half pound to the barrel 
of solution; arsenate of lead at three 
pounds to the barrel. It may be ap- 
plied in water alone, but it is much 
better to apply it in weakened lime- 
sulfur wash, or in Bordeaux mixture, 
for these solutions control other 
pests also, and thus we “kill two 
birds (or more) with one stone.’’ 
A third fact which can be made 
use of is that many of the apples of 








ADULT CODLING MOTHS. 


the “June drop” or the 
_jpremature or ‘‘windfall’’ 
aiijapples which drop later 
will still be inhabited by 
the worms. If these be 
fed to stock or burned, 
the number of the in- 
sects for the next brood 
will be somewhat less- 
ened. 

If Codling Moth were 
the only enemy of our ap- 
Miples we might get along 
4j)reasonably well with one 

j)8praying, but the San 
Jose scale, Tent caterpil- 
lar, rot diseases and oth- 
er pests do so much addi- 








life of the insect, and also what it 
does. 

The Codling Moth is the common 
cause of ‘“‘wormy apples.’ We all 
know the wormy apple, but do not 
all know the nature of the insect. It 
passes the winter in the caterpillar 
stage, under a loose flake of bark on 
the apple tree, where it is protected 
by a cocoon, or covering of silk. In 
early spring it changes to a pupa, and 
it comes out as a moth a little after 
the trees have bloomed. The moths 
fly at dusk or twilight, and the eggs 
are laid on the leaves or on the sur- 
face of the young apples. When the 
egg hatches the young caterpillar 
seeks the blossom end of a young ap- 
ple and eats into the fruit. Some 
feed a little on the leaves, but the 
normal habit is to enter the fruit as 
soon as they can. At this time they 
are small so the entrance hole is very 
small, tho it is often plainly indi- 
cated by the brown ‘‘sawdust” (excre- 
ment) which the caterpillar forces 
out. The caterpillar eats part or all 
of the core and young seeds, and a 
considerable part of the flesh, but 
the great injury is that the apple be- 
comes dwarfed, weakened and drops 
off unripened, tasteless, often knotty 
or lopsided. Even if the apple does 
not fall, it does not develop. properly. 

When the caterpillar is grown it 
leaves the apple, seeks some protect- 
ed place, usually under bark, spins a 
little cocoon and changes to the pu- 
pa, and from this the moth issues in 
July or August. This second gener- 
ation lay eggs and the young cater- 
pillars again enter apples, tho this 
summer brood often enter the fruits 
at the side, or at either end—most 
“any old place.”’ This second brood 
becomes grown by fall and many 
leave the apples and pupate on the 
tree, as explained. Others stay in the 
fruit and are stored or shipped away 
and pupate later in the barrel or bin. 

The amount of damage is enor- 
mous, for we must take into account 
not only the wormy apples which we 
find at harvest, but also the thou- 
sands that fall off in the ‘‘June drop” 
which is largely the work of Codling 





Moth. In 1907 one of our leading 
entomologists estimated the damage 
by this insect in the United States 
at $12,000,000. 

The control of this pest hinges 
| mainly on two facts: (1) That the 
| caterpillar eats, making it suscepti- 
| ble to poisons, and (2) that the 
| spring brood practically all enter at 
| the blossom end of the very young 
| apples. If the trees are carefully 
\ 


| sprayed, just after the blossoms fall 





=tional damage that the 

thoroughly progressive apple grower 

must spray several times each year. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN. 





Some New Books. 


NYTHING Dr. L. H. Bailey writes 

is likely to be worthy of serious 
consideration by all persons inter- 
ested in farming or farm life. Cer- 
tainly his new book, “The Country 
Life Movement,” demands attention. 
In this little book Dr. Bailey has col- 
lected about a dozen essays, each in- 
dependent but all dealing with the 
readjustment and revitalization of 
country life so as to make the coun- 
try indeed the best place in the world 
to live The subject is treated in 
the author’s usual broad-minded 
and clear-sighted manner and the 
book is full of striking paragraphs 
and pregnant sentences. No one can 
read it without getting new ideas 
and, we believe, finer ideals of 
country life. Published by the Mc- 
Millan Co., New York. Price post- 
paid 56 cents. 

* * * 

“Modern Strawberry Growing,”’ by 
Albert E. Wilkerson, should prove a 
useful book indeed. It is the first 
book of its kind in many years, is 
plain, practical and comprehensive. 
Attractively bound and handsomely 
illustrated. Published by Doubleday, 
Page and Co., Garden City, New 
York. We can supply it at list price, 
$1.20, postpaid. 

* 


“School and Home Gardens,”’ by 
W. H. D. Meier, is recommended by 
the publishers, (Ginn & Co., Boston) 
as the most up-to-date practicable 
and serviceable book on the subject 
of which it treats. Even a hasty ex- 
amination convinces one that it is a 
useful book as well as an attractive 
one. Brevity and clearness seem 
to be its keynotes and a good index 
adds to its usefulness. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, $1.50. 

* * * 


“Horse, Truck and Tractor,”’ is an 
interesting book published by F. G. 
Brown & Co., Chicago. The develop- 
ment of the tractor is sketched, its 





uses on the farm described, and some 
very optimistic prophesies indulged 
in as to its future. We can supply 
the book at publishers’ price, $1.56. 

Little Marie was sitting on her grand- 
father’s knee one day, and, after looking at | 
him intently for a time, she said: “Grandpa, | 
was vou in the ark?” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” answered the 
astonished old gentleman. 

“Then,” continued the little information | 
Beeker, ‘‘why wasn’t you drowned?’’—The 


&un Francisco Star, 
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JUST A LITTLE PILL 
@e THIS SIZE @@e 
placed under the skin 


by a single thrust of 
the instrument .... 


No Dose to Measure, 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


GIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


,BLACKLECG 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
ect an Injector FREE 


May be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 








PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT. e MICHIGAN 


SWELL, NIFTY SUIT 





























Most marvel- 
Get in Quick! Mox marci: 
offering ever made! Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
a month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $60 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It's Ye 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No # 
experience, no money necessary. 
We Pay Express 
on Everything 
You pay notbing—absolutely nothing. 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 
. 
Write—Hurry! sendap 
card right 
away for this great free offer. Never any-) pr 
thing like it Get our book of beautiful £5 
samples and full particulars— all free.— 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept.533 CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS $3 a Day 


NEW PATENTED Pm 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold rolled 
steel. Horsemen delighted. 

Takes just half the time 
=> toclean a horse. Keeps 
the teeth always cl 


a postal } 
























— - no clogging with rE 
dirt. A. R. Pett says: “‘It's a dandy. Sold 
night to my neighbors.’’ Easy seller. Big Lt 


Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 8355 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohie 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land tor le in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory eaten as 
to his honesty and b responsibili 














Louisiana Dairy and Truck 
Farm For Sale 


GLENWOOD FARM—Located on main line 
of I. C. R. R., 66 miles above New Orleans, 
one-quarter mile from railroad, is forsale. 
It is a beautiful place of 400 acres, 100 in cul- 
tivation, 200 head of Jerseys and Holsteins. 
Milk sold on yearly contract in New Orleans. 
This property can be made to pay big re- 
turns. Big artesian well, good buildings, 
healthy locality. 


B. M. HARVARD, Hammond, La. 














If you do not file your papers, give this 
to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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Sent To You For Al 


bain helmets 


He Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
























As Low As Any Dealer?'\ 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on § 
8 first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—why shouldn't you? Weofferto send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, tte may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhetfe on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 











book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Ww hi 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. Cornish Co., Established” — "ab oe 
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Make your roof leak-proo y. Lay Genasco 


SS se 
age and you'll have aroof that makes youfree from care 


| | (j and saves your repair-money. 
Genasco lasts because the natural oils of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt gives it resisting lasting life. It doesn’t dry out and 
crack like ordinary roofing made of imitation ‘‘asphalt’’. 
Get Genasco of your dealer. Several weights. Mineral or sm- th surface. 
The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth-surface Genasco keeps the seams w-‘*ertight 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 

New York Philadelohia Chicago 


n Franc! :o 











Here is a Gasoline Engine that can be Absolvtely Depended Upen 


To run when wanted — unaffected by heat or cold ~ 
will run night and day, week in and week out—the only 
attention needed is oiling—starting—stopping. Let us 


prove to you why The . has_ become 
famous, not only wie for Big Sur- 
plus Power, Sim | plicity, Reli- 
ability, Enduran ce and Per- 
fect Balance, but is also the smoothest running engine 
built. It runs with absolutely no jar or vibratien, needs 
no foundation bolts. Also why our portables run smooth 
without bolting wheels or digging pits. 

The Rawleigh saves time—expense—helps everyome, Never gets 
tirgd—Always ready—Soon pays for itself. 
Write today for Catalogue 9. Tell us what you need an engine for. We will send you a Catalogue free. 


SOUTHERN SAW & MACHINERY WORKS 103 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Georgia 























INCORPORATED 

SUMMER RATES NOW ON 

Buy Unlimited Life Scholarship now and save from $10 to $17, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 

writing and English Courses. We train for Business Employment and Success. Begin in May 

and be ready for good position this fall. Send for College Journal and fullinformation. Address, 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 


Use Steel STUAGS 


e : 

and Save Big Money :: 
Send for amazing low S¥ 
factory-price on genuine Fy 
Edwards Steel Shingles. % 
Fir beat wood shingles 
en epared roofing & 














= We've got something up our 


sleeve for you— something 
never heard of before. 
Something for Para- 

gon Agents that’s a 


- It will M t cost much less. 
A Taal everybody And wo pay freight | iets = 
oe wen Sey Bae Edwards £31344 Shingles 


sre guaranteed rust-proof, fire-proof, lightning-proof ana 
weather-proof—due to our famous Tightcote Process. No 

inting, no patching, no hiring mechanics—any man can 
quickly lay them, Madein big sheets ready to put on over old 
roof or sheathing. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed against 
lightning by a $10,000 Guaranty Bond. Over 100,000 Edwards 
roofsin U.S. Made by biggest sheet-metal maker in the world. 
Postal sent now brings Catalog 574 and Special Factory 
Prices by return matt. Give size of roof if youcan. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 524.574 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 
DAISY FLY KILLER Bsc 2y"biny sii 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient 
cheap, Lasts ali 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill ortip 


It’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


iT’S A WINNER! 
i Do you want to know what 
it * we've aot for agents this sea- 
= son? hen simply send us a 
postal card. 


Paragon Tailoring Co., cuicaco 








over; will not soil or 





injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 








Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥. 





This Splendid Machine 


FOR3O _ 
FREE Gay s meet 
If you are not firmly con- _ 
vinced it is a perfect, light 
running sewing machine, 
equal to those offered yon by 
agents and retailers at twice 
our price, send it back and 
the transaction will not cost 
you one cent. Prices $14.50 
F ok Gg ae: | for our 
iberal cash or credit offer, 
year guarantee and new GUARANTEED 


sewing machine folder. FOR10 YEARS 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 






Agents °522 a Day! 





Many earn more. Get next to this big money maker. 
Write today for beautiful free outfit showing all the latest 
materials for Men's Made-to-Measure Clothes. ec 

. xpress 
Suits $9.00 Up — Pants $2.50 Up "PI? 

Fit, workmanship and wear guaranteed. Fashions 
shown in beautiful color—handsomest line on the market. 
Write at once for free outfit. (22) 


The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 315, Chicago 














THE HOME CIRCLE. 








IF. 


Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, too; 


If you can wait and not be 


LT YOU can keep your head when all a out you 


tired by waiting, 


Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give away to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think and not make thoughts your aim; 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster, 
And treat those two imposters just the same; 


If you can bear to hear the 


truth you’ve spoken 


Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to broken, 
And stoop and build them up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap 
And risk it on one turn 


of all your winnings 
of pitch-and-toss, 


And lose and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 


If you can force your heart 


and nerve and sinew 


To serve your turn long after they are gone, 


And so hold on when there 


is nothing in you 


Except the will which says to them: ‘‘Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you; 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a man, my son! 


—Rudyard Kipling. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED FARM WOMEN. 





Also Suggested By-Laws, a List of Subjects to Be Discussed This 
Year, and Some Hints on Conducting the First Meeting. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


tution is the same for all branch- 

es of the United Farm Women, 
but that each local organization 
makes its own by-laws to suit its 
own peculiar needs. The by-laws 
here given are but suggestive. 


if WILL be seen that the Consti- 


Constitution. 


Article I—Name.—This club shall 
be called “‘The United Farm Wom- 
en.” (It may be individualized as 
The United Farm Women of Wayne, 
or The Jones Branch of the United 
Farm Women.) 


Article 2—Object.— The better- 
ment of home and community life 
through the study of the economy of 
strength,, cultivation of knowledge, 
encouragement of a neighborly spirit 
and co-operation, as far as practica- 
ble, with all whose object is the good 
of community and State. 

Article 3 — Membership. — Every 
woman or girl interested in all per- 
taining to home life will be received 
either upon her own application or 
that of some member of the club. 

Article 4—Communication.—Com- 
munication shall be through the 
pages or office of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Article 5—Guests.— Guests may 
be invited by members at the discre- 
tion of the club. 

Article 6—Officers.—The officers 
shall be President, Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The duty 
of the President shall be to preside 
at all meetings and to call extra ses- 
sions. The duty of the Vice Presi- 
dent shall be to act for the President 
when unable to attend. The duty of 
the Secretary shall be to keep the 
minutes of the meetings, conduct the 
correspondence of the club, to give 
notice of meetings, and to keep the 
names and addresses of the members. 
All vacancies during the year shall 
be filled by the club. 

Article 7—Dues.—The payment of 
initiation and annual dues shall be 
determined by each club for itself. 

Article 8—Committees.—The offi- 











704 Shockoe Sli Richmond, Virginia Our advertisers are guaranteed 


cers of the club shall determine the 


place of meeting, the time and num- 
ber of meetings, the program and 
refreshments, or they shall appoint 
committees for these duties. 

Article 9—Quorum.—A majority 
of the members present at any meet- 
ing shall constitute a quorum. 


By-Laws. 


(1) The club shall meet (place, 
frequency and date). 

(2) The officers shall be chosen 
(when), .and shall assume office 
(when). 

(3) The Treasurer shall pay out 
money only on the order of (club or 
officers), and shall keep an account 
of all club monies. 

(4) It shall be the duty of the 
(officers, special committee, or club 
as a whole) to devise ways and 
means to supply funds for the club. 

(5) If for any reason a person be 
not accepted in the club it shall be 
confidential, and any person violating 
that confidence shall be asked to re- 
sign as unworthy the confidence of 
the club. 

(6) The initiation fee of the club 
shall be 50 cents, and the yearly dues 
shall be 25 cents, or whatever is 
judged wise. 

(7) These by-laws may be amend- 
ed at any business meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of those present. 


Programs for Early Meetings. 


The program for the United Farm 
Women is ready. It has been sub- 
mitted to several people of large ex- 
perience. 

There are a number of subjects 
which should not have been omitted, 
the feeding of babies, for instance; 
but since we could not get sufficient 
literature just now for distribution, 
it seemed best to leave it till another 
year as a subject for club study. 

The program is planned for twice 
amonth. Should any wish to meet 
but once a month, such subjects as 
are preferred may be chosen. 

Should any club desire to meet 
each week it will be a great pleasure 
to supply the additional subjects and 
literature. If, for any reason, the 
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Saturday, May 17, 1913.] 


officers think it best to substitute 
some other subject for one in -the 
program, we shall be glad to give 
what help we can. 

On May 17 is given information 
for the program of the first meeting 
in June, and so on for every second 
week. ‘The intermediate week will 
be free for whatever we, you and I, 
may wish to discuss. 

Literature will be sent to the 
President of each society, unless she 
asks that it be sent to the chairman 
of the program committee, or Secre- 
tary, for distribution. If you need 
more copies or desire that it be sent 
to individuals, the author of the bul- 
letin will be glad to supply it if you 
will drop him a postal. 

Here is the program for next 
meeting: Short talk by President; 
talk on canning; discussion of Baby 
Show. 

May 31—Baby Show. 

June 14—Party for young people. 

June 28— Party for older folks. 

July 12—School examination. 

July 26—Dishwashing and the care 
of kitchen utensils. 

August 9—Household pests. 

August 23—The value of foods in 
the body. 

September 6—Meats: their com- 
position, cooking and curing. 

September 20—Vegetables. 

October 4—The care of food. 

October 18—Thanksgiving. 

November 1—Christmas gifts and 
Christmas dishes. 

November 15—A Christmas enter- 
tainment. 

November 29—What the Christ- 
mas dinner means to the child. 

December 13-——New Year’s resolu- 
tions. 


Details of the First Program Given. 


The meeting will be called to or- 
der by the President. 

Reading the minutes of the last 
meeting by the Secretary. Are there 
any corrections? 

A song or music or recitation or 
reading, if possible, by some one. 

Short talk, preferably by the Pres- 
ident, on what the club can do for 
the farm woman and what the farm 
woman can do for the club. LHither 
a few words on each item of the 
“purposes,” on page 15 of April 5, 
would do, or a free discussion of lo- 
cal conditions. If anyone writes her 
speech, please send it in, as it may 
be helpful to some one else. 

Next will come the subject of can- 
ning. One might take the subject of 
“The Reason Things ‘Keep’ or 
‘Spoil.’*? Another, “The Best Cans 
or Jars;’? another, ‘“‘“How to Can Corn 
and Snaps;” another, “‘The Harm of 
Preserving Powders;”’ another, ‘‘Un- 
fermented Grape Juice.” 

Bulletins will be sent to each club. 
If they are not received, please let 
me know. If the women cannot 
speak, let them mark a passage and 
read it. 

The baby show might next be dis- 
cussed for a few minutes. The de- 
tails will be given next meeting. This 
is to be different from any other baby 
show you or I ever saw. It will need 
committees on advertising, place and 
decoration, tickets, prizes and pro- 
gram, and you want to be thinking 
of who will work. This is a scheme 
for making the money with which to 
buy a magic lantern and a phono- 
graph, and a library of books on the 
home, the child, the garden, ete. 

Then you want refreshments— 
very light refreshments— and plenty 
of talk and laughter before you bun- 
dle up the babies and go home. 


A Good Motto. 


Were I choosing a motto for our 
United Farm Women, I think I 
should select a verse I saw sometime 
ago: 

“Let us be a little kinder, 

Let us be a little blinder 

To the faults of those about us. 

Let us praise a little more; 

Let us be, when we are weary, 

Just a little bit more cheery. 

Let us serve a little better 

Those whom we are striving for.” 
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Ay WHERE" THE FLIES 
COME FROM 





UNPLEASANT, 
BUT TRUE. 





RS. Hutt last week 
gave convincing 
reasons why the flies 
should be kept out of 
the house. 
however, that some 
readers are still trying 
to get along without 
screens and other pro- 
tection against the filthy 
and dangerous house- 
fly. We would espe- 
cially invite the atten- 
tion of all such readers 
to the pictures shown 


The truth of these 
unpleasant scenes no 
one can deny; and sure- 
ly if all of us could only 
come to realize how 
dirty flies are, to say 
nothing of their danger, 
we would not have 
them crawling over 
what we eat and pollut- 


Get in the fight— 
screen the 
keep the flies out and 


7 naif ™ a} 
piles’ . yi ff | 


It may be, 





house _ to 


WHE. 
FLIES. 60 





Let All Hands Help With the 
Housework. 


UR family consists of five, rang- 

ing in age from 82 years to eight 
months, besides the hired men, and 
only myself as cook, housekeeper 
and nurse. But my good husband 
makes all the morning fires, conse- 
quently he keeps on hand a yearly 
supply of well-seasoned wood and 
kindling. 

While cooking the breakfast, 
which has been prepared the night 
before, I plan my day’s work. When 
the men come to breakfast, I get 
them to do all the lifting, putting on 
water for washing, building ironing 
fire and whatever they can to aid me. 

Our seven-year-old boy dries the 
dishes, helps with the chickens, 
sweeps and takes thousands of steps, 
all of which makes him feel that he 
is so important the place could not 
be run if he did not do his part. 

I try to finish the kitchen work in 
the mornings, and have evenings free 
to get the summer sewing finished 
before it is time to be out in the yard, 
garden, and with the little chicks 
and turkeys. I take every possible 
chance through the day for reading. 
Of course, the baby comes before all 
else, but she was not spoiled in the 
beginning and is content to sit in 
her chair by the window or on the 
porch. A few things to play with are 
tied to strings and hung on a nail 
above her, so that they will come 
back as often as she throws them 
away and saves that never-ending 
picking up. A few toys changed 
often give more pleasure than a lot 
at a time. 

When the evening’s work is over, 
I help my boy with his lessons. I 
read one book from the school li- 
brary to him each week, besides other 
stories. 

Now please do not call me a poor 
over-worked woman, for what great- 
er do we desire than to be successful 
in raising our children, keeping our 
homes, and making the man we love 
happy. MRS. R. W. CLORE. 





I have received a few blanks with 
no signed name. If you do not hear 
from me, please think, and if you are 
not certain you signed your name, 
drop me a few lines.—Mrs. H. 








How an Oil Stove Helps. 


Y GREATEST convenience is my 
oil stove. On it I can get break- 
fast in 30 minutes. <A farmers’ wife 
can appreciate this speed when all 
the men are in a hurry to get to the 
field. I can put on my dinner, regu- 
late the blaze and serenely leave it 
to cook. The only thing I have found 
yet that I can’t cook satisfactorily is 
corn bread. Perhaps some one else 
has found a way, but we are content 
with corn patties, of which we are 
very fond. I wouldn’t give it up for 
its convenience in sickness, if noth- 
ing else. Every farmer’s wife should 
have one. MRS. J. G. APPLING. 





Comment by Mrs. Hutt: This 
year’s ovens cook everything. If you 
get at the hardware store a piece of 
asbestos board the size of the oven 
rack and use it under your corn 
bread, I think you will shave success. 





If possible, keep a percolator in- 
stead of an old-fashioned pot for cof- 
fee. A food chopper is a great saver 
of both material and time. I have 
found that I like a potato ricer bet- 
ter than a masher, and I use a drip- 
ping-pan to scald my dishes, and 
a wire mop for pots where food 
has stuck. All of these help.—Mrs. 
J. G. Appling. 





I think the United Farm Women 
are doing well. Unless something 
unexpected comes up, I hope to talk 
about feeding baby during the hot 
months in next week’s paper.--Mrs.H. 





The self-heating iron asked for by 
several correspondents may be ob- 
tained from the Pease Manufacturing 
Co., Prudential Bldg, Newark, N. J., 
for $3.75.—Mrs. H. 





We are deeply impressed with the new 





plan of holding a county commencement of 
all the public schools in a county in some 
central place. The generous rivalry, as well 
as the promotion of unity and harmony in 
the work of the various schools, make it an 
agency of great usefulness.—Charity and 
Children, | 
Farmers’ Bulletin 526, “Mutton and Its 
Value in the Diet,’ which has just been is- | 
sued by the Department of Agriculture, tells 
of good ways of preparing old dishes and of 
new ways to utilize, and new dishes which 
can be made from mutton, and is the latest 
of the bulletins which have been given the 


popular name, “Uncle Sam’s Cook Books,”’ 









































































































My BigBook 
On Canning] 


It is no longer necessary for 
to sacrifice your profits by sel Ante 
rapidly ripening fruits and vege- 
tables when the market is glutted, 
or worse still, to allow them to rot 
and go utterly to waste. Read my 
free book and learn how easily you 
can turn this waste into a big profit 

yinstalling onyourfarmaportable 


STAHL 
Canning Outfit 


wi HH) 
pie: 


InUse & * 
In se aa a Le 
canning events aoinlcal 


quedty,. ont butitedie neereguired 


—, Lend ker. from the es iN wwonderfal eo ocens 
supply eve ing you need includ- 
pag my Special oeial Dirohone a aluable formulas for 
canning the different v horn 
and fruits, using glass or 
Write for My Free Book Today 
Most valuable book on home can- 
ning ever poo Shows many 
reproduced photographs of Stahl 
Canners in actual use by customers 
—some in your own neighborhood. 


Over 
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MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept v.1s7 “CHICAGO, ILL. 


$5 00aDAY—Easy 


———~ (Many make double) sy 
time or all time, as agent for 
our perfect fitting, stylish made- 
to-measure clothes. No mone 
or experience needed, We 
furnish fine samples and outfit 
Free and explain everything. 
You can’t fail. Our samples, 
new up-to-date styles and low 
prices will surprise everybody 
Orders come easy, Every man 
| er, ee after season, 
business, avron erful money-maker. 
We take all the =, ‘abestute 












;who would appreciate vit iy it’s a 
| Serreees opportunity. Write now. 
ress 


BANNER TAILORING $2 
Dept. 249 HICAGO, ILL.) 


FACTORY PRICES 
YOURS #:=; 


The famous WITTE 
Gasoline Engine, built 
for 43 years by Ed. Witte, 
master engine builder, now sold direct to you. 
The standard engine of America, with every im- 
provement up-to-date—detached joey — 
cal valves, etc.—the entire engine ked up b: 
Real 6-Year Guarantee. Just think! it ta es 
only 2c to get the money-saving, facto 

m on 64 styles a sizes. Save money! 
once for FR Ly 
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* WITTE IRON WORKS CoO. 
Pit LBS a K City, 














|'WANTE DB: A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 

time to secure information for 
as, Work at home or travel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell, GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulars, 
Address M.5.E A, 599 polls, Indiana, 
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‘You can teil by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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E HAVE just received a new Farmers’ Bulle- 
W tin, No. 528, ‘‘Hints to Poultry Raisers,” that 
we wish every one of our poultry-raising readers 
would get. It can be had free for a postal card, 
and it seems to pack more poultry wisdom in a 
little space and put it in simpler, clearer language 
than anything else we have ever seen. 





S WE give personal replies to all inquiries by 

mail, and only publish such extracts as may 

be of general interest, it is but fair that inquirers 

send a stamp or a self-addressed, stamped envel- 

op for the reply. If the information wanted is not 

worth a two-cent stamp, it is not of much value. 
And yet many of our friends forget this. 





ARM, Stock and Home sums the silo proposi- 
tion up in a very few words when it says: 


‘““Ag an answer to, ‘Does the silo pay?’ look 
at the siloed farms.” 
Surely the evidence the farms give should be con- 


vincing, and we are confident it will be, to any 
man who asks the question in good faith. 





F SOME of our unsuccessful farmers would 

spend as much time and thought in trying to 
put better methods of farming into operation, as 
they spend in inventing excuses why they don’t do 
better and in trying to convince themselves that 
the successful methods of others are not practical 
as applied to their conditions, the agriculture of 
the South would soon get out of the eighteen-to- 
twenty-bushels-of-corn-to-the-acre class. 





VEN if we of the South could grow no grasses 

except the depised Bermuda and the dreaded 
Johnson grass, with our abundant supply of le- 
gumes we could raise and feed livestock as well 
and as cheaply as any other section. And we 
must change ourselves from single sale-crop farm- 
ers to livestock and general farmers before we 
can put the agriculture of the South on a sound 
financial basis or become strong enough so to 
finance our cotton crop as to insure a fair price 
for it to the men who make it. 





HE Foley (Alabama) Onlooker made some 
very sensible comments recently on the best 
methods of securing new settlers from other sec- 
tions, and what it said will apply as well to most 
other Southern States as to Alabama. The first 
recommendation was that it be made easier to at- 
tain citizenship; the second, that a stock-law be 
passed, in order ‘‘to encourage better stock and the 
growing of clovers;”’ the third, that “the revenue 
law be changed so that the burden of the tax 
would fall on land values and improvements be 
taxed lightly if at all;’’ the fourth, that the plain 
and exact truth about climate, soils and conditions 
be told the prospective settler so that he would 
know just what to expect. A first-rate program 
this, and one much better calculated to get new 
settlers and keep them than any mere “boosting”’ 
program will ever be. 





E HEARTILY endorse what Prof. Gillette 

says in the quotation on page 4 as to the 
need of more farmers and more capable farmers 
in the legislative halls and administrative offices 
of State and Nation. We would not have anyone 
think for an instant, however, that a farmer must 
hold office to be a real leader in the forward move- 
ment of agriculture and the elevation of farming 
to its rightful place in popular esteem. The truth 
is, the leadership most needed by farmers is local 
leadership. The men most needed are trained, 
thoughtful, unselfish men who can show their 
neighbors how to make their community healthier, 
how to get better schools, how to improve the 
Toads, how to join together in local business en- 
terprises, how to provide entertainment for the 
young folks and avenues of social intercourse for 
the older ones. There is scarcely a rural com- 
munity in all our territory, we feel safe in saying, 
which would not be a fertile field for such labors 
as these. There are plenty of farm men and wom- 


en, too, capable of this leadership, if they but 
realized the dignity of the work and its enduring 
rewards. The work of rebuilding farm life must 
begin at the foundations—the community centers; 
and the men who do this work will have the best 
possible training for leadership in State and Na- 
tion, when the farmers become sufficiently ad- 
vanced to take their proper share of responsibility 
and authority. 





R. J. N. Fisher, the retiring President of the 

Tennessee State Bankers’ Association, said in 

a recent address to bankers: 
“Our great financial concerns have not 
planned to meet the agricultural demands for 
capital as they have those of the commercial 
and industrial interests. The farmer has been 
woefully neglected in this, and has largely 
been left to work out his own salvation. Un- 
til farming and finance are as closely related 
as commerce and finance, our great agricul- 
tural resources will never attain their full 
fruition, nor our Nation reach its largest 
measure of prosperity.” 
It is good to see thoughtful bankers so frankly 
recognizing the defects of our present financial 
system, and it is to be hoped that such bankers 
will co-operate actively with farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the work of developing a system of rural 
credits and bringing the farmer into closer touch 
with the financial centers. Certainly such a con- 
summation would be to the advantage of the bank- 
ers as well as of the farmers. 

HE managers of the Tri-State Fair—held at 

Memphis, Tennessee,—have the right idea as 

to what a fair should be. In the very beginning 
of their prospectus this year we find the following 
statements, which we would commend to all fair 
managers who read The Progressive Farmer: 





“The modern agricultural fair has ceased 
to be looked upon solely as an amusement en- 
terprise; education is today the keynote of 
the successful fair and the progressive man- 
agement is devoting its energies to develop- 
ing the fair’s educational features. The agri- 
cultural fair is primarily a farmer’s show and 
to be useful must give prominence to those 
features in which the farmer is largely inter- 
ested. The exhibits must not only be pleas- 
ing, they must be instructive, they must con- 
vey to the visitor lessons of value, lessons 
that one may carry home and put into useful 
and successful practice. The fair must not 
only place the visitor in touch with progres- 
sive methods of soil cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion, it must show to him the latest labor- 
saving devices, the best implements and ma- 
chinery with which to cultivate and handle 
his crops. Here it is that the farmer can 
learn what the other man is producing, make 
his acquaintance and get pointers for his own 
good. He sees what the world is doing with 
his products and what the public demands.”’ 


This appreciation of the real purpose of the agri- 
cultural fair has helped make the Tri-State Fair 
a great institution; and a similar application on 
the part of many other boards of fair directors 
would result in fairs much larger and infinitely 
more useful. 





Piant All Available Lands to Legumes 
This Year. 


HE cowpeag and peanuts and soy beans plant- 
ed or sowed during the next six weeks will 
exert a tremendous influence on next year’s 

crops. When the effects of a crop of cowpeas or 
soy beans on the yield of the following crop is con- 
sidered, is it not more than strange that every acre 
of corn is not sowed in cowpeas and every acre of 
oat and wheat stubble is not planted in soy beans 
or cowpeas? 

The farmer sometimes complains, and rightfully 
so, of the profits made by those who live through 
handling his products, but the per cent of these 
profits is small in comparison with the per cent 
of profit from every legume crop that will be 
planted in corn or after wheat or oats during the 
next two months. With the certainty of the profits 
from growing these legumes and the magnitude 
of these profits demonstrated thousands’ of times 
and admitted by everybody, it is truly astounding 
that there is a single acre left unseeded to some 
one of these legumes that it is possible to seed. 

The reasons that are given for the neglect to 
profit by these catch crops which our long-growing 
season make possible are many and varied. Some of 
them do little credit to our intelligence as farmers, 
but most of them reveal the tendency of human 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


nature to try to justify the things we do. With 
some, it is the high price of seed, and they seem 
to think that the fact that the profits on this high- 
priced seed might be obtained by producing their 
own seed has no bearing on the case. Others 
argue that cowpeas do better when planted alone 
than when sowed in corn, apparently assuming 
that because the largest crop cannot be grown in 
corn or after oats an increase of 25 to 50 per cent 
in next year’s crops is too small for consideration. 
Still others find it impossible (?) to prepare the 
oat and wheat stubble for peas and soy beans. 
The weather is hot, the teams are busy and the 
ground may be hard and dry. These are all facts, 
but they may still fall far short of sufficient ex- 
cuse for neglecting this means of increasing soil 
fertility and producing forage. 

The aim should be to sow every acre in corn to 
cowpeas and sow cowpeas or plant peanuts or soy 
beans on every acre of oat and wheat stubble and 
every other acre not growing some other crop. 
This should be the aim and while often it may 
prove difficult or impossible to reach the point 
aimed at, just so far as we fail to reach that 
point, just so far do we come short of the best 
farming. 





Do Automobiles Injure Surfaced Roads? 


UR recent statement that automobiles were 
of all vehicles, most injurious to improved 
or surfaced roads, brought out a very spir- 

ited and thoughtful reply from Mr. Frank Clem- 
ens Smith, of Chase City, Virginia. Mr. Smith 
contested our position so strongly in his letter 
that we agreed to refer the whole subject to Dr. 
Hyde Pratt, the well-known road expert, whose 
ability both Mr. Smith and the Editors recognize. 
Dr. Pratt’s opinion, in brief, is that when automo- 
biles are driven at moderate speed they do not in- 
jure surfaced or improved roads, but that when 
driven at excessive speed, they do. Of course, it 
was the rapid driving that we had in mind in mak- 
ing our original statement. 

We are glad to give herewith Dr. Pratt’s com- 
ment on Mr. Smith’s letter which we accept as 
correct: 


“TI believe Mr. Smith is about right; any- 
way to the extent that an automobile does 
but little damage to a road if it is driven ata 
moderate speed. It has been estimated that 
as you begin to go over the twenty to twenty- 
two-mile limit an hour, a section of the tires 
begin to damage the road, and that this de- 
terioration increases very rapidly as the 
speed of the automobile increases. When 
chains are used on the tires they damage the 
road to some extent; but the greatest dam- 
age of the automobile is rapid driving, which 
so many do on the highways, especially on 
the good pieces of road. 

“The greatest menace to a good road, pro- 
vided the driving is kept within the limits of 
the law, are the narrow tires and heavy loads 
——or I might say that it is the combination 
of the narrow tire with its grinding and cut- 
ting effect upon the highways, and the rap- 
idly moving or speeding automobile picking 
up and throwing to one side material that is 
ground and loosened by the narrow tire. I 
am firmly convinced that if we can have a 
broad-tire law, which could be put in oper- 
ation in the various counties by regulations 
of the county commissioners (width of the 
tire to be dependent upon the carrying capac- 
ity of the vehicle), and a speed limit (and 
the law enforced), we would have but little 
difficulty in keeping our new roads in good 
condition,” 


A Thought for the Week. 


Oa said of Robert Burns that there was 





no truer gentleman in Europe than the plow- 

man poet. It was because the loved every- 
thing—the mouse and the daisy, and all the things, 
great and small, that God had made. So with this 
simple passport he could mingle with any society, 
and enter courts and palaces from his little cot- 
tage on the banks of the Ayr. You know the 
meaning of the word “gentleman.” It means a 
gentle man—a man who does things gently with 
love. And that is the whole art and mystery of 
it. The gentleman cannot in the nature of things 
do an ungentle, an ungentiemanly thing. The un- 
gentle soul, the inconsiderate, unsympathetic na- 
ture cannot do anything else.—Henry Drummond. 
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| EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 











le 


California and Land Ownership. 


HE legislation that has attracted most atten- 
6) tion these last few weeks has been the n:w 
California law prohibiting land ownership 
by Japanese. Really, there seems to be little need 
for this legislation inasmuch as there are only 
312 Japanese-owned farms, totaling 12,726 acres, 
in the whole big State of California, and the in- 
coming of new Japanese settlers has been stopped 
for several years by the Japanese Government. 

To a Southerner, the situation is most interest- 
ing in the light of the contrast offered between 
California’s way of handling its race problem and 
the South’s way of handling its. To read the 
Northern papers, one would think that the South- 
erners were of all people most unreasonable when 
it comes to race prejudice; and yet here are the 
Californians taking action so high-handed that it 
may bring on war, all because they cannot stand 
to have three hundred California farms owned 
by brown-skinned men, whereas the South has 
gone on not only selling land to hundreds of 
thousands of our black-skinned men, but frequent- 
ly offering especially favorable terms to help them 
buy! 

All this, of course, is highly creditable as an in- 
dication of the South’s more liberal attitude to- 
ward the Negro; and it is no doubt true thai any 
man is a better citizen where he owns a home of 
his own. We are reminded just here to say, how- 
ever, that one change ought to be made in the 
South, and that is with regard to the mixing of 
white and Negro communities. 

Socially, the whites and blacks must remain sep- 
arate in the South; in Farmers’ Union work and 
even in business co-operative organizations they 
cannot work together satisfactorily. Consequent- 
ly there is great need for having a denser white 
population in white communities. Neither co-op- 
erative buying nor selling nor manufacturing can 
be done successfully unless a reasonably large 
number of men are working together at the buy- 
ing or selling or manufacturing; and while our 
rural population in the South is small enough 
anyhow, even this small population is practically 
cut in half in matters of co-operation, by the di- 
vision into white and colored groups. The urgent 
need for more white settlers is therefore apparent, 
whether looked at from the standpoint of better 
business or a better social life in the country. 





How Separate Grouping of Whites and 
Blacks Would Help. 


Vj gore waiting, however, for the new set- 
tlers who are sure to come South sooner 
or later, there is this thing we can do even 

now to make possible a closer co-operation of our 

white farmers: we can definitely aim at grouping 
them more closely together. 

We were in a community the other day where 
a big farm had just been broken up into small 
farms. The promoter of the scheme had bought 
the big plantation for a few thousand dollars and, 
by dividing it into fifteen smaller farms, had sold 
it for just three times as much as he paid for it. 
But the trouble is that in this case a part of the 
buyers were white people and a part were Negroes, 
whereas in all such cases, it would be much bet- 
ter if it were advertised in advance that the place 
would be sold either to whites alone or Negroes 
alone. 

In all the better sections of our towns there are 
white communities where there is an understand- 
ing—an understanding that has all the force of 
law-—that no place shall be sold to a Negro. On 
the other hand, there are other sections of the 
Same cities where it is recognized that all the 
places will be sold to Negroes. Such a policy in 
our rural districts would do a great deal to enable 
the white communities to co-operate more effec- 
tively in all good things, leaving the Negroes free 
also to group themselves together and co-operate 
more advantageously in their »wn communities. 

- Moreover, the grouping of whites into communi- 
ties of their own and Negroes iato communities of 
their own, as we have suggested, will not only do 
more than perhaps anything else to develop the 
co-operative spirit in the South but also help to 
solve some of the most vexatious features of the 
race problem. As it is now, there are thousands 
of communities where the Negroes so predominate 
that the white population is too small to furnish 
an adequate social life for the white farmers and 
their families, with the consequence that the 
whites who remain are themselves almost forced 
to move away. From every standpoint, it will be 
better if the races are grouped together, as largely 








as possible, and certainly the Farmers’ Union and 
all other agencies interested in practical co-oper- 
ation should encourage this policy. 


Better Teach Health Than History, Agri- 
culture Than Geography. 


HIS is a center shot by Mr. T. L. Parker, 

Demonstration Agent in Milton County, 

Georgia. Writing us about another matter, 
he adds: 


“Tf the farm is ever made the place of profit 
and pleasure that it should be, our system 
of teaching in the country schools will have 
to be changed. I have to talk to at least 
300 of our school boys in the interest of the 





WHY CO-OPERATIVE MAR- 
KETING MUST COME. 





. produce finds its chief mar. 
ket in the great cities. Their populations 
must have their food so sent in that it can be 
rapidly distributed ; and this requires that the con- 
signments must be delivered regularly, in large 
quantities, and of such uniform quality that a sam- 
ple will give a correct indication of the whole. 
These three conditions are essential to rapid dis- 
tribution, but their fulfillment is not within the 
power of isolated farmers, however large their 
operations. It is an open question whether farm. 
ers should themselves undertake the distribution 
of their produce through agencies of their own, 
thus saving the wholesale and possibly the retail 
profits. But unquestionably they should be so 
well organized at home that they can take this 
course if they are unfairly treated by organized 
middlemen. The Danish farmers, whose highly 
organized system of distribution has made them 
the chief competitors of the Irish farmers, have es- 
tablished (with Government assistance which their 
organization enabled them to secure) very efficient 
machinery for distributing their butter, bacon and 
eggs in the British markets. Other European 
farming communities are becoming equally well 
organized, and similarly control the marketing of 
their produce. But where, as in America, the 
town dominates the country, and the machinery 
of distribution is owned by the business men of 
the towns, it is worked by them in their own in- 
terests. They naturally take from the unorgan- 
ized producers as well as from the unorganized 
consumers the full business value of the service 
they render.—Sir Horace Plunkett. 











Boys’ Corn Club. I have asked them this 
simple question, ‘What does 10-2-2 mean 
branded on a sack of guano?’ and only one 
was able to answer it. These same boys 
could teil you about Latin, compound inter- 
est, and algebra, but not a thing did they 
know about plants or plant food elements.” 


The remedy lies in two directions. First, our 
farmers must demand that no text-books be used 
that failed to give proper recognition to agricul- 
tural work. An arithmetic, for example, that 
teaches a boy all about foreign exchange and 
banking rules and insurance and latitude and 
longitude, and does not teach him what ‘10-2-2” 
means on a fertilizer sack, is an insult to our 
farmers. If the arithmetic your children use is 
of this sort, take it up to your county Farmers’ 
Union, and make your State Department of Edu- 
cation tell why such books are named for farmer 
children. We must, first of all, demand that our 
regular text-books give adequate recognition to 
farm work; and in the second place, every father 
should see to it that his boy studies a text-book 
on agriculture. 

The greatest task confronting our educational 
leaders today is that of making education practi- 
eal. And it is gratifying to find the general awak- 
ening to this fact. In conversation with perhaps 
the ablest State Superintendent of Education in 
the South the other day, the writer declared: 
“While, of course, a farm boy should know United 
States history and geography, yet if he hasn’t time 
for everything in the course of study, he had bei- 
ter cut out geography and study agriculture in- 
stead, and cut out United States history and study 
health—a good book on hygiene and sanitation.” 
And the Superintendent agreed with him. 
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Are You Working Three Times as Hard 
as You Need to? 


RE you working three times as hard as you 
A need to, for the same results? A great many 
farmers are. At night they are too tired 
and worn-out to be sociable with their families, 
and they work so hard that they cannot take time 
to learn how to work less hard—and yet with all 
this they get but one-third as much done as a 
neighbor who takes time to read and enjoy life, 
but uses better tools and better horsepower. 
This is the very practical lesson from what Mr. 
A. L. French said in The Progressive Farmer 
week before last, and every farmer ought to learn 
by heart every word of this extract from Mr. 
French’s letter: 


I1.—The Condition. 


“There are men in my county today—I 
have seen some within a week—who are go- 
ing afield while I am yet asleep in the morn- 
ing, and who remain in the field long after 
my horses have received their night feed. 
And yet, when Saturday night comes I have ~* 
plowed and harrowed more than three times 
the amount of land any one of them has dur- 
ing the week, and done a far better job.” 


2 Il.—The Explanation. 


“The reason is that I am pulling the lines 
over 3,800 pounds of good horse flesh and 
Tiding on or walking behind a good tool, 
while they are clucking at 800 pounds of 
mule in an effort to do a man’s day’s work 
with a toy tool.” 


These are ‘‘golden texts’ indeed, and it would 
be well to make the whole family say them to- 
gether, after grace, three times a day for a month. 
And do they not suggest yet another field for co- 
operation—a plan for three one-horse farmers 
joining together, buying better plows and harrows 
and cultivators and getting more work done with 
less sweat, just as Mr. French and his three 
horses do? If two or three men own eighty acres 
of land apiece lying side by side, why should they 
work alone as if they were a hundred miles apart? 
Have not our town workers grown rich mainly be- 
cause they now work together with good tools, 
instead of working singly with poor tools, as they 
used to do—because of this and better education? 

There are difficulties to be overcome in farm co- 
operation and farm partnerships, of course, but 
here again, if the right sort of men tackle the 
thing that ‘‘couldn’t be done,” they usually do it. 





A Plan for the Present and a Drcam 
for the Future. 


Tos: combination of effort for two or three 
farmers is a very practical plan—practical 
right now and in your own neighborhood. 
But now we are going to wind up by giving a 
plan that does not profess to be practical at this 
time and does not relate to the immediate pres- 
ent: it is only a dream of the future. And yet 
are not our dreams largely what make life color- 
ful and worth while? The old prophet spoke of 
it as a good thing that old men should dream 
dreams and young men see visions; and it is re- 
corded also that “‘‘where there is no vision, the 
people perish.’’ So without being responsible for 
it in any way, and passing it on simply as a dream, 
let us conclude with this striking extract from a 
recent article by Herbert Quick, the forward- 
looking editor of the Farm Magazine: 


“T am not without my dreams, also, of the 
brotherhood of man, and of farming under it. 
But I see it as a society based on co-opera- 
tive farming. The fields are larger than 
now, and the people live in villages, going 
out to work in the morning, coming home 
with songs at night to sit in the great hall 
in the village, and look at artistic shows, and 
listen to fine music. The work is done by 
the best labor-saving machinery. Automo- 
biles wait to take the people on visits to 
near-by villages, steam and electricity make 
light the labors of the fields. The cows are 
milked by milking machines, and the bread 
mixed, and the dishes washed, and the ma- 
nure spread, and everything that can be done 
is- done by machines. There is no poverty, 
no lonely life on isolated farms, no crowding 
in city slums. The work is divided and su- 
pervised by specialists. Production is car- 
ried on with all the economy of the modern 
factory, and the produce distributed justly 
to all. * * * * And he who prefers to work 
alone will have access to land as freely as 
has the co-operative society. 


‘““And this dream,” says Mr. Quick, in conclu- 
sion, ‘“‘may be nearer to the realm of the attain- 
able than we are prone to think.’”’ Anyhow, it is 
mighty interesting. 
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DE LAVAL serarar 


SEPARATOR 


will make more money than 
four cows with gravity setting 


Thousands upon thousands of cow owners have already proved 
this statement; any experienced dairyman will verify it for you. 


With such a big saving it is hard to understand why any cow 
owner should try to get along without a De Laval Cream Separator. 


If you are selling cream or making butter, and have no sepa- 
rator, or else an inferior machine, we know if we could put a 
De Laval on your place we would be doing you a personal favor. 


If you haven’t a separator don’t make the mistake of starting 
with a ‘‘ cheap” or inferior machine. When you do buy a sepa- 
rator—as sooner or later you surely will—be sure to get the best 
—the De Laval. 


Remember, you can’t make money by trying to save money 
in the purchase price of acream separator. A De Laval costs 
only a little more than the cheapest and will save you twice as 
much and Iast five to ten times as long as other separators. 


THE De LavaL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


ERRRRRSRRRRRARRRRRERR REAR RRRE 
COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment. But itis not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal tham four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.’’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
ee eg 4 of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 

allas, Texas. 


GOLDWORTH FARM, 


Masterpiece Climax, 10000. | 

















VILLA RICA, 
GEORGIA. 


Masterpiece, 77,000 
Luster’s Lady 2nd, 66416 

f Masterpiece, 77000 

( Combination Belle, 89016 
ie Premier 50th, 11400 


SIRE: 


Climax Lee 2nd, 122,873; (Bred 
by A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, HL) | 
Masterpiece Lady, 93297__-.-- 


Baron Duke 170th, 140451---._- 


DAM: Duchess 348th, 102,448 
Duke’s Belle 11th, 168204; (Bred 
by E. J. Barker, Thornton, Ind. Star Value, 117336 
Stars Belle 13th, 152959_-_.....- . 
Victor Belle 15th, 192326 


Three boar pigs of the above breeding, born April 1st, 1913. It is not 
necessary to comment on the pedigree of these pigs. If you don’t already 
know, look up the breeding of the Berkshires of national reputation and 
you will find these pigs are closely related to them. 

Our Price on these pigs is $35 each, and we guarantee perfect satis- 
faction both as to the individual and his soundness as a breeder. If you 
don’t mean business, don’t write. The price quoted is rock-bottom. 


FELIX WILLIAMS, Manager. 














“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 


STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 

Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 

Show Horses All Ages 

The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 

Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


Lowest prices and liberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 
est freight. 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 
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| secured 300 pounds often. - 





The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 


GOOD PASTURE LAND WORTH the tramping of the animals will not 


do injury—relieves the permanent’ 
$140 AN ACRE, pasture very greatly at a time of 


At Least Profits May Be Made on It ¥°*" when the tendency is to over- 


¥ pasture. 
Equal to the Interest on This Sum. Of course, while we are preparing 


T THE present average price for for these good permanent pastures, 
cattle in the Southeast—five to Much grazing may be obtained by 
seven cents per pound—a good pas- *imply cleaning the old fields of 
ture will produce an income of from bushes and utilizing to the fullest ex- 
$10 to $20 per acre. Two hundred tent the value of the lespedeza and 
pounds of beef is not a large return Wild grasses. ; 
to expect of a good acre of land, well As this class of land is not very 
set in nutritious grasses, and we have Valuable, a good rate of interest on 
its value may be secured in this man- 
These results will not be obtained, Mer where now such fields are per- 
however, from the pasture that is )@PS producing no income at all. But 
harboring bushes, briers, thistles, Whatever you do, don’t try to grow 
etc., for cattle will not consume these 8'@SS and bushes on the same space, 
plants to any great extent, and their for it cannot be done. 
growth is sapping the strength of Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
the land, besides taking up a much — - A. L, FRENCH. 
larger area of the field’s surface than 
one would suspect who had given the 
matter little thought. 
The expense of handling beef cat- 
tle on land during the grazing season FLORIDA reader asks, ‘‘What is 
is practically nothing where the the best thing to do for sore 
grazing is carried on in connection shoulders and backs?” 
with general farming. A’ good- fence This is always a live question and 
built around a pasture will last about. just what is best is not easy to de- 
twelve years and will cost on the av- termine. Of course, the best thing 
erage about $6 per acre,’or 50 cents for the sores would be to take off the 
per year per acre. Add 25 cents per collar and saddle and treat with some 
acre to this for taxes, and taking the disinfectant—say one part of Zeno- 
lowest estimate of receipts and we leum, Kreso, or some one of the num- 
have $9.25 as net income from our erous coal-tar disinfectants on the 
good pasture. The pasture at this market, to 30 or 40 parts of water; 
rate is worth upward of $150 per but that is not always practicable. In 
acre, _ fact, it is not often practicable to do 
After the land has been made rich, this, for these troubles occur when 
the bushes, briers, etc., grubbed out, the animals are working and needed 
@ pasture may be kept absolutely most. First of all, provide a good 
clean of all foreign plants at a cost collar and saddle or relieve the pres- 
of less than 50 cents per acre per sure on the sores as far as practica- 
year. And with lespedeza and other -ble. Second, keep the collar, saddle 
clovers growing on the land, it will and the affected parts as clean as 
actually increase in total amount of possible. Washing the sores may not 
plant food. More value in nitrogen be desirable, in fact it should be 
will usually be taken from the air avoided as far as possible, but the 
each year than is removed in other collars and saddles may at least be 
plant foods by the animals. kept clean. 
So we may safely conclude, I be- The third step is to apply some- 
lieve, that good beef cattle, grazed thing that will toughen the parts and 
on good land, that is kept clean of all promote healing. We do not like 
foreign plants, will return a profit salves, or any mixture containing 
that will pay legal interest on $140 grease or oil, because it collects dirt 
per acre at a low estimate. and possibly has a tendency to soften 
I have thought for years that a _ the parts. 
good-sized acreage of these good pas- A mixture of equal parts of tannic 
tures would pay in the South. That acid, boracic acid and iodoform 
they would pay first, in the direct makes a good application, or the old 
cash income; second, in the labor white lotion of the English veterinar- 
that they would save—that could be ians is probably as good as anything 
used to make the cultivation of the that can be used: Say one (1) ounce 
balance of the lands of our farms each of sulfate of zinc and acetate 
more thorough; third, in the improv- of lead in a pint of water. The bottle 
ed condition that the soil would be must be shaken each time the lotion 
in after a few years of grazing. is applied. These mixtures should 
Good pasture does not come by be applied each time the collar or 
chance, even in a limestone section, saddle is taken off. 
and when lime is not found in liberal If a callous, ‘“‘sit-fast’” or hard 
amount in the soil, somewhat more lump forms, we have never seen any- 
work is required to make a good pas- thing that would do much permanent 
ture. good, except to cut out this hard tis- 
I am of the opinion that 1,000 sue and leave off the collar or saddle 
pounds per acre of ground limestone until thoroughly healed. 
should be about the first treatment 
given to soils of the Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain sections, where the de- 
sire is to establish really good pas- 
tures, and this treatment may well has a mare with a young colt, 
be supplemented by using 300 to 400 writes: “I make two to three trips 
pounds per acre of 16 per cent acid @ week to town, a distance of about 
phosphate. ten miles, will it hurt the colt or 
Herdsgrass, lespedeza, white clo- the mother to leave the colt at home 
ver, alsike clover, and some blue- on these days?”’ 
grass, are the grasses and clovers we Any injury the mare might suffer 
would use in the Piedmont South for can be prevented by milking her a 
permanent pasture. little if the udder becomes over dis- 
Nearer the ocean and Gulf, Ber- turbed with milk. 
muda will undoubtedly make the best The case, however, is not so sim- 
foundation, and lespedeza and white ple with the colt. The distance is such 
clover should generally supplement that the mare will be away nearly all 
this hardy, nutritious grass. day, and that is too long for a young 
It should not be forgotten that a colt to zo without food. After the 
good acreage of rye and crimson clo- colt is two or three months old and 
ver make a most excellent supple- has Jearned to eat hay and grain, 
ment to the permanent pasture, af- ther the mare may be kept away all 
fording good grazing by April 1, gen- day without injury to the colt. While 
erally, in the Piedmont section, and the colt is young it should have feed 
often by March 15. often. Naturally a colt nurses every 
Running the stock on these crops few minutes when running with its 





Treatment for Sore Shoulders and 
Backs. 





Colts Should Suck Often. 
NORTH CAROLINA reader, who 





—when the land is in condition that mother, taking only a little each 
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time. It is probable, however, that } 
aside from preventing the colt mak- 
ing as good growth as it would oth- 
erwise, the most danger of injury 
will result from it taking too much 
milk on the return of the mare. 

We advise against this practice 
until the colt is at least two months 
old, but if it cannot be avoided then 
the colt shouid only be allowed to 
suck for a short time on the return 
of the mare and turned with her 
again a half-hour later. 





Cow Has “Worm-Tongue.” 


NORTH CAROLINA reader has 

a cow that has a calf about ten 
days old that seems to be suffering 
from indigestion, which is not un- 
common in cows with young, calves 
that are fed on dry feed only; but a 
neighbor tells him she has “worm 
tongue.” 

We suggest for this cow less feed 
and something green if possible. A 
purgative of one to one and a half 
(1%) pounds of epsom salts and two 
(2) ounces of Jamaica ginger in a 
quart of warm water, followed by 
two teaspoonfuls three times a day 
of a mixture of one (1) part of fluid 
extract of nux.vomica and two (2) 
parts of fluid extract of gentian will 
also be beneficial. 

This imaginary. disease ‘‘worm ton- 
gue” is in a class with ‘hollow 
horn,” “‘wolf.in the tail,” or ‘“‘Shollow 
tail,’ and ‘‘moon calves.”’ 

The upper surface of the tongue of 
the cow is not smooth, as any one 
who has had a cow lick his hand 
knows; but is set with a “‘prodigious 
number of minute prolongations or 
papilla.”’ These prolongations or 
projecting worm-like structures at 
the base of the tongue look some- 
thing like worms and this natural 
condition is mistaken for a diseased 
condition by those not familiar with 
such matters. 





About Spraying Stock to Keep Off 
Flies. 


A NORTH CAROLINA reader 
writes: “Can you recommend a 
solution for spraying ‘horses and 
mules to keep off flies, that is not 
injurious?” 

We regret that we cannot recom- 
mend any solution for spraying live- 
stock, which is satisfactory in pro- 
tecting them from flies. 

Solutions of medicines in water 
that dry quickly and leave behind 
no sticky material to collect dust and 
dirt are not effective. Materials con- 
taining oil or any sticky substance 
which adheres to the hair are not 
satisfactory because they collect dust 
and dirt and do as much harm as do 
the flies, or at least nearly as much. 
For cattle, these sticky materials are 
less objectionable than for horses 
and mules, but experiments seem to 
indicate that they do little or no 
good, or do as much harm as good, 
or else flies do not do the injury to 
cattle, we have been accustomed to 
Suppose. For spraying horses and 
mules we know of nothing better 
than the better class of coal-tar pro- 
ducts or disinfectants; but as stated 
they are not entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause until the spraying has been 
kept up for some time they do not ef- 
fectually keep off the flies, and con- 
tinued or repeated spraying leaves 
sufficient sticky or tar like material 
on the hair to cause dust and dirt to 
collect. 





If you haven’t a silo, can’t afford a silo, 
and don’t intend to build one, anyway, grow 
a few roots to provide juice for next win- 
ter’s rations. Sugar beets, carrots and man- 


Sels are all excellent, Turnips have less 
food value, but are sown later, and so may 
be utilized as a catch crop. If sown -broad- 
cast on a piece of clean, rich sod, late in 
July, they require no cultivation, which is 
often an advantage. An acre or two of roots 
Will provide a lot of variety for a small 
herd of cows. It has been estimated that 
the dry matter they contain is about equal 
in feed value to grains. On a basis of 85 
per cent water, a 600-bushel yield of roots 
would thus equal ninety bushels of grain. 
of course, it takes work to grow a root 
crop, but as a juicy addition to a dry winter 


ration, they will put cream 


= pail.—Herbert Quick, in 
Zine 


checks in the 
Farm Maga- 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 
















Attend both sales. COL. R. R. 


PERCY BROWN, 






JERSEYS — JERSEYS— JERSEYS 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 3rd, 


Ewell Farm, Cleburne Farm and Forrest Hill Jersey Farm will 
sell 50 head of imported and Tennessee Jerseys, Tuesday, June 
3rd, 1913. Akin & Hatcher, Columbia, Tenn., just twenty 
minutes ride from Ewell’ S, will sell Jerseys June 4th, 1913. 


For Catalogues, Address, 


1913. 


BAILEY, Auctioneer. 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 





z. ERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high-class 
bull at a low figure. I bought him at 
T. S. Cooper & Sons’ sale for use in my 
own herd, but afterwards bought Emi- 
nent’s Flying Fox. 

His sire sold at auction for $11,100. 
His dam is a daughter of the great 


Flying Fox. 
PRICE $250 


Dropped April 18, 1910. Write for pedi- 
gree and further particulars. 


PRR 








BERKSHIRES. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSBIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s A amy 4 cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15: 
Keystone naren, Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Steck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTR 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains, 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Hillsboro, N. C. 














ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS., 


veer 


Pitas sutehnal at least ) 
cost. Healthy, prolific, small- } 


boned, long bodied—meat un- 
surpas' 
The “perfect profit pig.” 
f\ New catalog free. f ; 


375 Ibs. in 
9S months! 


ArrnuaJ Coins 
Box 15,0) Vy 








HEREFORDS. 
p= POLLED HEREFORDS = 
Double Standard Registered Bull 


Calves and Yearlings, extra fine in- 


dividuals Come and see them. No more 
dehorning. 

Also Registered Hampshire and Oxford 
Yearling Rams. 


MONTEREY STOCK FARM, Trimble, Va. 











Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 


Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 
W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines & the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 
to sh 


D. L. VARRIOR, 
Duroc- 


Montrose Farm 3U7°<ss 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his 
class. Bred sows and gilts. Spring pigs High 
quality. Low prices. 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


TAMWORTHS. 


PPADS 


T AMWORTH Allages. English, Cana- 


dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 

by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
AG Largest pmo pee -winning herd i in = 








Raleigh, N. C. 








orn 











South, Won 196 
nine shows in 1912, 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 


R.F. D. 1, 














DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


By the process of selection and elimination, 
wellas the purchase of the best individuals to be 


had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where Sd cannot be equalled in this section of the 
cou 
‘Pigs, 5 Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
MBetting eggs from prize-winning White Leghorns, 


White Wyandottes, White Rocks at $1.50 per sitting 
delivered. Stock for sale at all times. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








MONTROSE BERKSHIRES 
Cholera Proof 


The only herd in the South where each hog is made 
immune to cholera for life by the simultaneous treat- 
ment. Orders now booked for spring pigs at $10 
each to be immuned and shipped in perfect health 
at 10 weeks old, Don’t risk losing your breeding 
stock any longer but get a pair of these cholera 
proof pigs. We take the risk. 


E. M. TIMBERLAKE, 





Orange, Virginia. 














HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS | 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘'Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—“‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the ncighborhood,’’ . a ae way one stock farm 
woner puts it. Write for pri 

FRANK C. MORRIS, Troviltians, Va. 


Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 





POLAND CHINAS. 
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POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows’by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
ULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Cammbent 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords Best herd in the South. 


Booking orders now. 

GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS. 

PURE-BRED REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


RAR rnnnnnrrnnnnnnnrnrnnnnnnnnnnnnn 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—-the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


JACKS. 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established in 1884 
We breed and raise the Mam- 
moth Kentucky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the spectator’s ibbors 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 

JUNCTION CITY, KY. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C. 
H. M. AVAN T, M 
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JACKS and PERCHERONS 








- 2 as bee mt sae) btggest bone Mammoth jacks fn Ken- 
tuck: ecboren stallions and mares. 
Breeders Re eoskere swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H.T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Hy. 
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Cash For Wool 

SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, 

The Thread Mill Co., Props. 
s + N.C. 

We will pay the highest 
market price in cash, or give 
you blankets in exchange; in 
either white, gray. tan or 
aor plaids. Ship your 
wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we 
will tell you what SS a hg wool 

for for 








vr 
is worth in cash or in h 
free shipping tags. 





Poland Chinas—10 summer and fall boars, large 
and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young 
SOwS, $25 to "$35. Registered and guaranteed to please. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, R, I, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
__ CHESTER WHITES. 


POP 








Inn 
oOo. L c.. “ “The King of American Swine.”’— 
We have a very fine lot of pigs for sale, of 
the richest breeding. Pairs and trios, no 
kin. Pedigrees furnished. Prices reasonable. 
OWEN BROTHERS, Bedford City, Va. 


SHEEP. 
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Let Us Book Your Order for One of a 
Our Top High-Grade 


RAM LAMBS 


for July delivery. $8 f. o. $1 cash with order. 
These lambs are out of our nek? 8 blood Shropshire 
ewes and sired by our $160 imported ram. Or if you 
want the best registered ram lambs out of high- 
class imported ewes by same imported ram, we 
will book you for one of these. Write us. 
A.L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 
= = 


PERCH ERONS. 
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| PERCHERON STALLIONS “AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from_as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 

















ATTENTION 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN 


The American Box Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va. manufactures simple and 
cheap, common sense silos. No compli- 
cated fixtures for erecting. Prices, etc., 
furnished on application. 




















Veterinarians Are Needed—‘,27oftb!e: 


fession which is not crowded. A thorough graded course 
of three years offered by 


The Kansas City. Veterinary College. 
Write Dr. S. Stewart, Dean, 
1380 East 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 





WOT /N 
THE TRUST 


ROCK & RYE 


TOBACCO 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot-—makes 


happy. It’s a_ man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 
BRO: 
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LEGHORNS. 
ne Farm Purebred 
State Normal College Farm fy rePrs? 
horn Eggs. $1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 
of stock. 


VERD PETERSON, Agr. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


s. C. VW. Leghorns 


(Young’s Strain) 
Eggs for sale—$1.50 and $2 per sitting of 15. 
: Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NEUMA VARNER, Box 182, Hilisboro, N. C. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS—Both Combs 


Breeders half their Spring value June 1—$1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00. BOOK NOW. Best eggs $1.50; utility $1.00, NOW. 
Won i4 firsts; State Club Cup this season. Catalogue. 


Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
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SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per sitting. 


Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
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THE SNOWFLAKE YARDS 


Sunnyside strain. Best 
blood in America. Come from Fishel, Kel- 
lerstrass, Wyckoff and Young Eggs packed 
not to break, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. 


Embden Goose Eggs, 40 cents 
White African Guineas, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Orpingtons, White Minorcas, White Cochin 
Bantams and Leghorns, all of my special 
Mating Yards, $2 for 15 


Utility yards, 15 for $1.25. Pekin Duck eggs 
$2 for 12; White Indian Runners, $3 for 12. 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 


WINDSOR, NORTH CAROLINA, 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Bab 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatc 
them. Order today, 

OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 $9.2 peetonas 


Light Brahmas 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 
BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 


EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 

by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 

Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Route 4, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
S.C RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S.C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PHEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 


Hatching Eg Bite 
Leghorn, White and Buff Orpingtons, B. P. Rocks, $1.50 
for15. Allsinglecombs. Wonthe Blue Ribbons wher- 
ever shown last year. Mating list free. 


J. J. JENKINS, Greenville. N. C. 


On account of change in location, will sell cheap. 
five pens fowls 
Light Brahmas, R. C Black Minorcas, R. C. Reds, 
White Wyandottes and Buff Leghorns 
Eggs $1 per 15. 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS, China Grove N.C 


KEEP YOUR EGGS 


Fresh for a year or more by us- 
ing GARANTOL—Best, Simplest, 
Surest Egg-Preserver. Highest 
awards at International Exhibi- 
bitions. Recommended by thous- 
ands of users for storing large 
and small quantities of eggs. 
Garantol Eggs are better than any other stored eggs and 
ean be used for all pur pees, Price, postpaid, 
. ° , Directions with every 
for: 120 eggs .... 25¢; @ package Larger quan- 
400eggs ... eee ° WC. tities on request. 


GARANTOL CO. Trade Mark. Bex 3, Fontella, Va. 





White to the skin. 
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POTATO SLIPS. 


Yellow Yams $2 00 per 1,000 


Bunch Yams 2.00 per 1,000 
Nancy Hall 2.00 per 1.000 
Southern Queen 2.00 per 1,000 
Triumph 200 per 1,000 


Terms, money with order. 


TUCKER MOSBY SEED CO., Memphis, Tenn. 











POULTRY AND GARDEN. 

















THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith. 

A big volume full of useful matter 
for farmers. A handy reference book 
to turn to for answers to trouble- 
geome questions. Price, $3.50 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Don’t Confuse Insecticides and 
Fungicides. 

AM afraid since arsenate of lead 

has been introduced, that the peo- 
ple will use it entirely instead of the 
old Bordeaux, losing sight of the fact 
that it is the only thing that will keep 
down grape-rot or black rot. Be- 
sides the fruit often requires it for 
fungous diseases as well as for car- 
rying the Paris green for the codling 
moth. I can’t believe that the arsen- 
ate of lead will break down apple 
scab either; but we know that Bor- 
deaux will. I think that where we 
have to spray for canker or scab, in 
an old orchard for instance, there is 
nothing that will take the place of 
Bordeaux. However,’ I shall use 
some Bordeaux on my grapes and ar- 
senate on the fruit trees, using Bor- 
deaux wherever there is danger of 
canker or apple scab. 

D. E. CUNNINGHAM. 
—_— 

Comment by Prof. Massey.—Lead 
arsenate is not used by anyone in 
the place of Bordeaux, and it is not 
intended as a fungicide, but as an in- 
secticide. Of course, therefore, it 
cannot take the place of bluestone 
and lime. But it can be used more 
safely to the foliage in the Bordeaux 
than Paris green, and for all pur- 
poses for which Paris green is used 
the lead arsenate will answer as 
well and make a safe application. 
Do not confound the purpose of the 
two. Bordeaux is needed on the 
fruit tres as a fungicide and the ar- 
senate is needed with it to destroy 
the codling moth. 





Training the Tomato Plants. 


SOW tomato seed from the mid- 
dle of February to March first, in 
cold frame, using sunlight double- 
glass, and by the middle of April 
have plants ready to transplant. Here 
is where my garden fence gives good 
results; (serves keeping out the 
chickens.) Even before I get the 
garden peas off the fence, I set plants 
two feet apart, right in or beside the 
pea row. As soon as peas are off, let 
the tomatoes run up on fence, which 
makes an ideal support. They will 
continue to bear until jack frost 
calls a halt. Of course, you will 
have occasionally to train the vines 
through the spaces in the wires. 

I also plant out in the open ground, 
generally between the onion rows, 
which will soon be taken up, I put 
plants two to 2% feet apart, I sup- 
port them by driving stakes on each 
side of row, about five to six feet 
apart, so as to take a four-foot 
stock wire fencing, let stakes be 15 
inches above ground, fasten the wire 
on top of stakes. The tomatoes will 
grow through the spaces and will 
never get on the ground. This sup- 
port is high enough from the ground 
to admit of cultivation under it. 

J. Y. SAVAGE. 





How to Prevent Cabbage Worms. 


AS much interested in the recent 

discussion in The Progressive 
Farmer of the life history of the 
cabbage worm. 

Indeed, the ravages of the cabbage 
worm makes any discussion of its or- 
igin or nature an interesting topic, 
and as knowledge is more a social 
than an individual product, I want to 
pass on to your readers a simple rem- 
edy, or rather a preventive of the 
cabbage worm. An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 

In the summer time when the 
white butterfly that lays the eggs 
produce the worm is evident 
put up a torch in the cabbage patch 
at night. The butterfly being attrac- 
ted to the torch by its glare will burn 
off its wings, and hence will be 
placed on the retired list. Try it. It 


| beats insect powder, poison and pick- 





} ing all to pieces. 


C. L. GANS. 


May Poultry Notes. 


EEP the little chicks confined 

mornings until the grass_ be- 
comes dry. May dews kill lots of 
promising youngsters. 

Remove all the young stock large 
enough to free range this month. A 
small colony house for them to roost 
in will be all the house necessary. 
They will require watching for a few 
nights until they have learned to go 
in the house of their own accord. 

oS = s 

For feeding the growing stock on 
range I use a grain mixture of equal 
parts wheat, corn and oats for night 
and morning feedings and a day 
mash composed of two parts wheat 
bran, one part corn meal and one 
part middlings, for noon feeding. 
This mash is placed in hoppers 
which are open the afternoon only. 
Plenty of fresh water is essential for 
good results. 

* * * 

You want to produce your winter 
layers from this spring’s chicks and 
to do this, you should be careful in 
your breeding, and care of the chicks 
while they are in the growing stage. 

E. M. BEST. 





Don’t Depend on “ Egg Tonic.” 


READER asks if I would advo- 

cate giving hens a laying tonic. 
If a “laying tonic’? means any of the 
patent preparations, by all means, 
no! 

Some poultry breeders claim to 
have good results from the use of 
ground mustard in the mash, or bet- 
ter, mustard as a green feed, but it 
is only supplementary to the safest 
of all tonics, a balanced ration for 
egg production. 

A majority of poultrymen use too 
much corn, which is a fattening feed. 
I give below formulas for two rations 
that have given good results: 


Whole grain: 

Wheat, 120 pounds. 

Cracked Corn, 60 pounds. 

Oats, 35 pounds. 

Mash to be fed in hoppers, accessi- 
ble all the time: 

Bran, 60 pounds. 

Alfalfa Meal, 30 pounds. 

Beef Scrap, 40 pounds. 

Cornmeal, 20 pounds. 

Middlings, 20 pounds. 


Another is, 80 pounds each crack- 
ed corn and wheat, 60 pounds oats, 
and 40 pounds soy beans or cowpeas, 
with a dry (hopper) mash of 20 
pounds each corn meal, ground oats, 


wheat bran, middlings and meat 
scrap, with 30 pounds alfalfa on 
clover, ground. A teaspoonful of 


salt to two quarts in the mash is ad- 
visable. 

With either combination keep grit, 
crushed oyster shell, and charcoal in 
hoppers all the time, and clean water 
often renewed. Be as tes 





The farmer who raises the grain 
feed for his poultry saves in two 
ways. First, the difference between 
the market value of his home raised 
grain and the market cost of “‘poul- 
try feed’ that his failure to raise 
the grain would oblige his wife to 
buy. Second, the cost of transporta- 
tion of both, to and from market.--R. 





Make shade, if not already pro- 
vided. Poultry needs it as well as 
other stock and humans. Remember 
that the comfort of poultry, as well 
as all other livestock is an impor- 
tant factor in influencing prolificacy 
and also the economical laying on of 
flesh.—F. J. R. . 





I like to have as large a garden as 
I can care for well, but I always bear 
in mind that a small plat of ground, 
well tilled and cared for, will furnish 
more vegetables, by judicious man- 
agement, than will a large plat that 
is only half tended.—A. M. Latham. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


IS THIS THE TRUTH, NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS? 


Don’t Get Mad if it is, But Let’s Set 
About Mending Our Ways—A Red 
Hot Letter from West Virginia, 


ar a year ago I left the hills 
of West Virginia, for middle 
North Carolina, the farthest south I 
have ever been. I found a good kind 
people and a great country—many 
beautiful thriving towns with im- 
mense factories very much superior 
in number and magnitude to towns 
of West Virginia, a country almost 
level and copiously supplied with 
crystal streams, which looked to me 
to be an ideal agricultural country. 

But what surprised me was to see 
men plowing in broad level fields 
with a one-horse plow, wasting time 
and energy and deteriorating the ma- 
terial fertility of the soil. I also saw 
twice as many one-horse wagons as 
two-horse. I also saw three or four, 
not fields but patches of clover, one 
or two of alfalfa and thought the 
latter would challenge anything pro- 
duced in the boasted West. 

I saw not one low-wheeled, broad- 
tired wagon, the efficient friend of 
man, of field, and particularly of the 
county road. 

I noticed but little pasture. I saw 
but few if any commercial orchards, 
yet it is a great fruit country. 

I don’t mean to unduly criticise. 
No, I loved the people of North Car- 
olina—good kind men, nice sociable 
women, (some of them used snuff, 
but that is none of my business). 
But I just wondered why the people 
took no greater interest in modern 
agriculture, when they have the best 
foundation conceivable to erect the 
grandest agricultural fabric in the 
universe. 

And I want to say the North Caro- 
lina people are equal in all respects 
and perhaps superior in some to the 
people of my own State with the ex- 
ception of agricultural knowledge 
and interest. If you North Carolina 
folks could see us farmers in West 
Virginia plowing over little hillside 
patches from six to ten inches deep 
with two and sometimes three and in 
extreme cases four horse teams, and 
using all sorts of two to four-horse 
implements on ground which you 
would think too steep to get wet, you 
would get ashamed of your one-horse 
rigs in those great broad fields walk- 
ing 16 miles to the acre, when 
with a good plow and two horses it 
would require only one-half the time 
and a walk of only eight miles in 
plowing an acre and leaving your 
ground in proper condition for soil 
nitrification. 

I think to make North Carolina one 
of the grandest States of the Union 
the first thing is, when possible, to dis- 
card the one-horse plow and wagon; 
then put the needed humus into the 
soil by use of clover and other legum- 
inous crops, and then prepare more 
pastures. It will grow and_ stay 
whenever the land is intensively culti- 
vated to bring about the chemical ac- 
tion necessary to render available the 
necessary elements of food. Then 
there are acres and acres of new land 
which seems ought to be cleared and 
put to work and increase the farming 
area and give the old fields a better 
chance for rest. Then with your 
present State-wide prohibition and 
your coming six months free school 
term, in my opinion your State 
would stand second to none in any 
spects whatever. BE. W. M. 

Gillydale, West Virginia. 





The Advantages the South Has in Feed 


Raising. 

I have seen it stated that the- South 
spends annually $30,000,000 for hay which 
ought to be kept at home We can be sav- 
ing feed of some kind for six months in the 
year By the first of April we can have rye 
—sooner for grazing. Then annual clover 
from April 20 to May 1 In May comes the 
other kinds of clovers; and by June we can 
have oats Following this, we will have the 
hay crop running into July. I think redtop, 
or herdsgrass, gives the best results for hay 
in the South Then if we should make a 
failure of hay in the spring, we have a 
chance to make the best and cheapest hay 
of all by sowing peas and soy beans.—F. 


re 
Jordan Mason, Skipwith, Va. 
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A NOTICE 





o Members of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 


HE undersigned committee, trus- 
tees of the North Carolina State 
7armers’ Union organ, have found 
Ft advisable, in view of all conditions, 
o discontinue the publication of the 
“‘arolina Union Farmer, and adopt 
instead The Progressive Farmer as 
he official organ—believing, as we 
do, that such action, on the terms 
btained, is for the best interests of 
he State organization and will pro- 
mote its further development. Not 
nly will The Progressive Farmer 
hontinue its work for organization 
hnd co-operation and the general ad- 
ance of the Union and Union prin- 
iples as heretofore, but beginning 
mext week it will carry a special de- 
nartment for North Carolina Union 
armers. 

The Editors of The Progressive 
farmer have not sought this ar- 
rangement, but we have proposed it 
for the good of the cause in view of 
he well-known activity and aims of 
this paper, and we bespeak the cor- 
dial support of all Union brethren 
hhroughout the State for The Pro- 
Pressive Farmer and its Union de- 
partments. 










W. S. PHARR, 
J. R. RIVES, 

I. P. COGGIN, 
W. H. MOORE, 

For Newspaper Committee. 
Approved for North Carolina Far- 
mers’ Union. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER, President. 
BE. Cc. FAIRES, Secretary. 

J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer. 


A COUNTY SCHOOL DAY AND A 
“BETTER BABY” CONTEST. 


An Example for Other Counties and 
Other County Unions. 








HE Superintendent of Education 

of Sumter County and his able 
assistants, the teachers of the county 
schools who prepared the children 
with the aid of their parents and the 
trustees; the teachers of the city 
schools who conducted the examina- 
tions; the ladies and gentlemen who 
acted as judges in the domestic sci- 
ence and hand work departments; 
and the doctors and nurses who con- 
ducted the “Better Baby Contest,” 
today held at Sumter Courthouse the 
best county school day ever witness- 
ed in the South. 

Those of us -who have attended the 
other county school days, were de- 
lighted to see the marked improve- 
ment in the boys and girls handi- 
work, both in the increased number 
of entries and in the quality of the 
articles. Another gratifying feature 
was the attendance which must have 
een near 2,000. Every part of the 
big courthouse swarmed with chil- 
ren and their parents and friends. 

The promoters of the “Better Baby 

ontest” were overwhelmed with the 
hierest that was taken in this, the 
rst thing of its kind ever held in the 
Pouth. That it will be a regular fea- 
ure of either the County School Day 
fof an annual county fair in the fu- 
ure is certain. The following ac- 
ount is taken from the ‘Sumter Item. 

“Coming on Field Day, altho not properly 
Onnected with it, were several features of 

“at interest to people throughout the 
The most interesting of these was 
i Better Baby Show” in which there 
ere entries, seven of which were barred 
of age limits, no baby being allowed 
under one year or over three years 


Tt Bet 


P enter 


age, 

sarn ° 

Baga 27 babies were examined by the 
System of weights and measurements, 
© doctors and three trained nurses be- 


B OF 


a and for this purpose, and scored ac- 
ding 


to points they made in the system. 
boints will be added up sometime 
the following week and the prize- 
Ee > babies announced. Two prizes were 
‘Cp one by Mr. E. W. Dabbs, President 
ne State Farmers’ Union, a gold medal, 

Ae second .by Mrs. E. W. Dabbs, for- 
President of the South Carolina State 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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of Legume Crops 


that follow. 


good crops in dry 


vented the crop from thriving. 


leguminous crops. 
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Kept Alive and Active With Pure 
Filtered Air 


First, Dr. Thomas proved that each 
legume crop required a different culture 
of bacteria. For example, the bacteria 
used for cowpeas would not do for alfal- 
fa. So he devoted himself to breeding 
bacteria for each of the legume crops, 
For five years he has been breeding 
them, picking the strongest, the livest, 
most virile. For breeding counts with 
bacteria just as it does with corn. 

He puts these bacteria in bottles par- 
tially filled with a clear jelly. This jel- 
ly contains just the food elements that 
bacteria obtain from the plant roots— 
with the exception of Nitrogen. 

The bacteria are supplied with air 
thru a glass tube in the bottle stopper. 
This tube has cotton plugs in it that 
keep out contaminations and keep in the 
necessary atmospheric conditions. 

And so the problem is solved with 
Farmogerm. The bacteria come to you 
live, strong and active, supplied with 
food and air. 

The operation of inoculating your seed 
is very simple. , It doesn’t take fifteen 
minutes. Spread the seed on the floor or 
in a pail. Open the bottle of Farmo- 
germ, and add the amount of sugar call- 
ed for on the label. Fill the bottle three- 
quarters full of cool water. Replace the 
stopper and shake thoroughly until the 
jelly is broken into small pieces. Pour 





Farmogerm Prices 
Farm size for five 

acres . . $9. 
Trial size for one 

ae 6. ltl 


FOR THESE CROPS 
ONLY 


Peanuts 
icettnin | |] Soy Beane 
mee ceee os Canada Peas 
EACRE SIZE All Clovers 
Alfalfa 
Vetch 
And Other Legumes 





This is to tell you about the greatest aid to bigger crops 
that science has yet produced. You can now grow big crops 
of the legumes such as cowpeas, peanuts, clover, alfalfa and 
vetch, no matter if you have failed to get a stand before. 
You know how important the legumes are to your soil— 
how they draw nitrogen from the air and put it in the soil 
to feed the crop and leave a storehouse of it for the crops 


They put into your soil the humus it needs. 
ample humus retain both moisture and plant food, and grow 
seasons that work havoc with soils in 
poor physical condition and lacking in humus. 


Causes of Failure 


Many farmers have failed to get a ‘‘catch”—wasted money 
and labor—because the soil was not in a suitable condition, 
Acid soils and a lack of Nitrogen-gathering bacteria pre- 


These Nitrogen-gathering bacteria are very small forms of 
plant life that develop in the nodules on the roots of the 


They cannot live on other kinds of plants, 
sugars and salts which only the legume crops can give. 


igh-Bred 
» Pedigreed Bacteria 


catch—is the result. 


Soils with 


or powder soon die. 


They need the 


In have failed. 


the entire contents of the bottle 
seed and mix thoroughly until 
are slightly moist. 


on the 
all seed 
Spread them out to 
dry away from direct sunlight, and plant 
within 3 or 4 days. 

Do this to your seed and you'll be able 


grow 
before, 


WhatLeadingAgricultural WritersSay 


In The Progressive Farmer of April 12, 
Prof. Massey said what he thought of 
Farmogerm, and states that after “being 
a doubting Thomas, he is ready to rec- 
ommend the use of Farmogerm to the 
are for the inoculation of legume 
seed.”’ 


Read what Prof. Newman and Prof. 
Hodson, of A. & M. College, at Raleigh, 
have to say about it: 

The North Carclina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, 

West Raleigh, N. C., April 26, 1913. 
The Coe-Mortimer Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Gentlemen:—Prof. Newman gave me a 
sample of your pure culture inoculation 
material for alfalfa, which [J used on an 
alfalfa plot in our trial plots. The plot 
inoculated has a good growth of alfalfa 
about 12 inches high now, while the un- 
inoculated is only about two-thirds inch 
high. I have made some photographs of 
the two and some to show the root 
growth, which I shall be glad to send 
you as soon as they are finished. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Edgar A. Hodson, 
Asst. in Agronomy. 


legume crops you couldn’t grow 


The North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, 
West Raleigh, N. C., April 18, 1913. 
Mr. E. S. Mather, Charleston, S. C. 
Dear Mr. Mather:—I have your favor 
of April 10th, and have no objection to 
your stating that I have made satisfac- 
tory tests with Farmogerm, procured of 
your firm. , It is my intention as soon as 
I can have them made, to send you pho- 
tographs of alfalfa plot showing a very 
great difference between inoculated and 
uninoculated plants. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. L. Newman, 
, Prof. of Agronomy. 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO., 


Dept. P, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


soils where legumes have not been grown, the food these 
bacteria need is lacking. 


Many Methods Tried 


Transferring soil upon which legumes have been grown 
was tried. But this meant trusting to the rain to carry the 
more or less worn-out bacteria down to the plant roots. It 
incurred the risk of weeds and infectious soil diseases. 

Inoculation of the seed with pure cuiture of bacteria was 
found to be the right principle. 
live bacteria, astounding results were secured. 
it met with poor success. 


Because bacteria, like larger plants, must have food and air— 
bacteria sent out in sealed bottles of liquid or dried in cotton 


which the bacteria are grown in a natural way, and in which 
the bacteria can be guaranteed to be alive and active, and ready 
to do the work when placed on the seeds. 
method of growing and shipping bacteria has made 
culture method of inoculation a success when all other methods 


r Te) | 
Ga. Experiment Stat ion 


Farmogerm is also for sale by loading seed houses. 


Failure to get a stand—or a poor 


Where inoculated with 


But at first 


Farmogerm is the only preparation in 


Dr. Earp Thomas’ 


the pure 


More Proof 


Mr. James Barton writes: “I find the 
nodules are both large and numerous. 
I never had any success on the ground 
before now, so you can believe how pleas- 
ed I am at the result of Farmogerm. 
The crop of cowpeas is immense. I had 
another piece of ground planted with 
cowpeas, not inoculated, and the difference is 
sufficient to prove to anyone that it pays to 
get Farmogerm,” 


Make a ‘‘Stand”’ a Certainty 


When you realize that legumes inoculated 
with Farmogerm will bring from 150 pounds 
to 200 pounds of free Nitrogen from the air 
into your soil, which would cost you from 
$22.50 to $30, it’s just plain economy to use 
Farmogerm, 


Remember Farmogerm is the only culture 
of bacteria sent out in the aerated vials with 
food and air to keep them alive and active 
from the laboratory to you. One live bac- 
teria is worth more than a thousand dead 
ones. 


Remember, toc, that Farmogerm bacteria 
are high-bred, the hardiest, most active. 
Breeding counts as much with bacteria as it 
does with seed or stock. 


Don’t run the risk of wasting time and 
money by planting and not getting a crop! 
Make sure by using Farmogerm. Start on 
the road to bigger profits! With the testi- 
monials given by the foremost farmers and 
agricultural experts, there is no longer doubt 
that Farmogerm is the one sure, practical, 4 
cenomical way to inoculate legumes ys 


Get the Full. Facts Now ? the 


The coupon will bring you full Coe- 
facts. Fill it out, putting acheck g Mortimer 
by the books you want, signit ¢@ Ons 
and send it to us, and we'll g Charleston, 
send you the books and full 74 8. C 

F would like to have 


information about Dr. 
7s ull information 


Earp Thomas’ bacteria, 
about Farmogerm and 


the greatest help at 
your command for 

and copies of the fol- 
lowing books: 


increasing crops of 
legumes and per- 
manently en- ¢ How to grow Cow 
paces - peas, So 
riching the @ Beans and Peanuts. 4 
soil, —Nature’s Method of Growing Al- 
og ifalfa and Clover 
? —Vetch for Winter Cover and Spring 

é Crops. —Fertilization of Legume Crops. 


Gentlemen: —I 


4 Name ieews peewee Seeks ee eres 
@ Address. 
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GROW ALFALFA 


FOR 








‘LOVERS are big money crops. Try one or two acres this season buyer of a Winner in 

in Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Soy Beans, Peas, or any legume—inocu- " W every neighborhood 

: ate , views i *" a : 7 \ we make a Special Intro- 

Alfalfa Plant on feft late with Ferguson's Bacteria and you will be amply repaid. ductory Offer. Get this of- 
Inoculated with Fer- Ferguson’s Bacteria is a composite culture which can be used fer, Write today for free book. Don’t follow the 


guson’s Bacteria, on 
the right not_Inocu- 
lated. From Govern- 
ment Bulletin No. 159. 


prove crops on good land. 


culture 


Official 


enough to inoculate one acre 
mix with your seed, 
rect if you prefer, 


Get posted in time to plant. Don’t put it off. 


TInoculate your seed with 
tively get a good “Catch.” 
tical on any soil that has been properly prepared. 


(or $9 for five 
Ask your seedman for it—if he hasn’t it, send his name and we will send thru him or di- 
Live Bacteria guaranteed; full instructions sent. Write today for booklet and proof of results: 
Agents wanted. 


BY INOCULATION PER ACRE 


Ferguson’s Nitrogen Bacteria and 





upon any legume—not restricted to any one variety; also is a liquid 
which affords a 
surface,—shows highest 
plants 25 to 60 per cent. 


great deal 
count by 


more bacteria than 
Government experts. 


Write for proposition. 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN Co. 


(Laboratories, Richmond, Va.) 


Dept. B, 55 Liberty St.,. NEW YORK CITY. 
a 


oo 
eo = 


posi- 
Make a bumper crop first season. Prac- 
ALFALFA and 


a gelatine 

Increase 
Make good crops on barren soil; also im- 
reports show they store more nitrates in the soil to 
the acre than several tons of average fertilizer. E 
Dr. Meade Ferguson, State Bacteriologist of Virginia. 


7 GIVE THIS 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Put a Winner Plow Truck on your walking plow, no 
matter what kind. Plow in comfort for 10 days. 
Then, if you see any fault in the 
4% 8 6©Winner Plow Truck 

return it and we will return 
your money and pay freight 
both ways. We take ali the 

wap chances. We be- 
lieve it will piease 
as it has pleased 
thousands. To the first 


















plow another spring. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., Box J, Cortiand, N. ¥. 














Endorsed by thousands. Formula of 
Remit $2 for prepaid package, 
2» acres; garden size, 50c.). Simple to use— wee 0 a 0 an S$ 


Eastern Yam $1.50 


Per 1,000. 














When writtng to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents @ word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 
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FARM MACHINERY. 


For Sale—Small threshing machine, sec- 
ond-hand, but in good order. Price very 
low. J. A. Hardy, Blackstone, Va. 


Oliver Five-Bottom Engine Plow for Sale 
cheap. Good as new. Address Engine Plow, 
care The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


One Spalding Deep Tilling Machine for 
Sale—Same as new, $50 discount. Better 
for land than fertilizer. F. W. Sprague, 
Route 1, Lynchburg, Va. 


For Sale Very Cheap—12 H.P. McVicker 
gasoline engine (portable), and 16-inch Foos 
mill (French burr) and outfit. All in good 
condition. W. T. Pratt, Port Royal, Va. 


Ayers Peanut Planters plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


For Sale One new Meadors corn mill 
and feed crusher combined. One Lumus cot- 
ton press complete. One new Oliver sulky 
turn plow. One new riding cultivator. E. 
Cc. Herring, Garland, N. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


meen wm esr reer ees" 

Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
@ nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
































THE ADVERTISER AND THE CATTLE TICK. 


75 cents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Look—Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, 15 for 
Loid Cowing, Williamston, N. C. 








This department of The Progressive — 
Farmer does not look like it did three r 
or four years ago. It is half a dozen 


There are three reasons for this: 1. 
More people read The Progressive ie 

Farmer. 2. Farmers are learning more ; 45S 
of the value of advertising. 3. Our ; 
readers are making more money now 
and so are better buyers. It is this last 
reason to which we would call atten- 
tion in connection with the map show- 
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for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
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territory still quarantined. The heavy line 
shows where the quarantine line ran in 1906. 
A great work has been done since that time ; 
but there is yet much to do. Join in, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, and let’s finish the job, 


ter farming means more money; more money 
=" Ameans a wider sale for your goods. See? 
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eggs of quality, 
for hatching, 15 for $1.50; 100 for $8. 
up my advertisement elsewhere in 
per. 
of Quality,” Wise, N. C 


If You Want Single Comb White Leghorn 
send us your order. Eggs 
Look 
this pa- 
The Warren Poultry Farm, ‘‘The Farm 
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of cattle 
tick eradica- 
tion. It is a 
matter of common 
knowledge _ that 
when the cattle tick is 
driven out.of a county, 
the farmers of,that county 
raise more and better cattle, 
get more for them, and so have 
more money with which to buy 
things. Isn’t it plain; therefore,that the 
eradication of the tick is a matter of im- 
portance to every advertiser ? 


The shaded portion of the map shows the 


Tick eradication means better farming; bet- 








order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
8. C. 


Free Pillows With Every Order—Great 
proposition. Fine goods. , Mail us $10 and 
we send you new 386-pound feather bed and 
give you 6-pound pair pillows free. New 
feathers. Best ticking. Freight prepaid on 
all. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fine chance 
for agents. Turner & Cornwell, Dept. 2, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reference, Commercial Nat. 
Bank. 








HELP WANTED. 
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Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Wanted—Reliable, healthy, white woman 
for general housework. Mrs. A. J. Mussell, 
Waynesville, N. C. 

Wanted—Young men to sell our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
wants toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilled employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. ‘ 











CHESTER WHITES. 








oO. I. C. Pigs for Sale—Fancy breeding. 
c. A. Elliott, Charlotte, N. C. \ 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 





Good Registered Duroc 
Johnson, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


For Sale—Thirteen pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
pigs, April delivery, $5 each. J. W. Hardy, 
Jeffress, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Rich breeding, high quali- 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 

Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ten weeks 
old. , Six dollars. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Riverside Stock Farm, 
Bracey, Va., S. A. L. Railway. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Shoats—George 

















Duck Eggs—Fine strain Indian Runners 
$1 dozen. Mrs. R. J. Lockhart, McColl, S. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


Cornish Game and Rose Comb White Ban- 
tam eggs for sale. J. R. & C. D. Puckett, 
Charlotte, N. C., Route 29. 


Eggs—Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, 
Campines, Runner ducks. Send for catalog. 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 


Eggs!!—Brown Leghorns, South Carolina 
strain, 15, $1, sent by parcel post. A. 
Holden, Durham, N. C., Route 2. 


Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpingtons— 
Eggs, $2 per 15, by parcel post, or express 
paid. L. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C. 























Goolsby, Monticello, Ga. 


Nice Poland China Boar—Ready for ser- 
vice. Also pigs. G. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


STOCK. 











Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 


underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 


. Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Hands Wanted—I want six good 
farm hands where I raise corn, wheat, oats, 
and hay. Will furnish house, garden, wood, 
free, and pay $25 per month, solid time, 
N. Green Williams, Williams, N. C. 


Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Probationers Wanted — Applicants must 
have one year high school or its equivalent; 
twenty to thirty years of age. New Nurses’ 
Home—single rooms. Full staff of lecturers. 
Address, The Superintendent, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Newburgh-on-Hudson, New York. 


Young Man—Would you accept and weara 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job. Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Company, Dept. 321, Chicago. 


LIVESTOCK, 
BERKSHIRES. 
Registered Berkshires. M. S&S. 
Eatonton, Ga, 
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Shivers, 


~Berkshires—The best of breeding. 
ped on approval. 
lottesville, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Ready to ship. 
From prize-winning stock. Big bone, short 
nose type. Write for prices. W. H. Hudson, 
Timmonsville, S. C. 


Berkshire Pigs, Jersey Heifers—Will 
or exchange for peas, soy beans or Bronze 
turkeys. Have one registered Jersey bull, 
will sell. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 





Ship- 
Robert McMurdo, Char- 








sell 








Choice Berkshire Pigs—Best 


breeding, en- 
titled to registration. 


j Short-nose, long, and 
big-boned breed. Seven weeks old. Price, 
$7, or $6 each for two or more. W. H. 
Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 





Registered Berkshires—We are offering a 
mest excellent lot of pigs that are well 
grown and vigorous; fine individuals that 
will compare with the best. Windy Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 

TAMWORTHS, 

Closing Out Tamworths—Extra nice males, 

bred gilts. Will exchange for colt, or offer. 





Jack Colt—Three years old, 13% hands, 
perfect conformation, good disposition. Will 
sell or trade. Dunnlota Farm, Carson, Va. 


JERSEYS. 


For Sale Cheap—Number high-grade Jer- 
fey cows. All fresh. Ages right. All test 
high. C. R. Shuford, Newton, N. C. 


SHEEP. 
Wanted—One or two-year-old Shropshire 

















buck. State price. Ss. A. Marvin, White 
Hall, 8. C. 
DOGS. 
M. K. 


~ Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. 
Stroud, Herndon, , 

Pair Nice Setter Pups—Ten dollars each. 
Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 

Setter Pups—$5, $8 pair. Good stock. 
Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, N. C. 
Grown Male Collie—Pedigreed, handsome- 
ly marked, nice pet. $15. CC. Peddicord, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Poland China service boars, gilts, and 














pigs. One registered Shropshire ram. All 
stock guaranteed. John D. Webb, Dispu- 
tanta, Va. 





Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, Collie Dogs 
—Lambs, June shipment. Service and young 
boars. Pigs for immediate shipment. L. G. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
ORPINGTONS. 


Must Sell 100 White Orpington hens, pul- 
lets and cockerels, regardless of price. Snow- 
flake Yards, Raleigh, N. i 

Buff Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, Ra- 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Write me, Bloom Kendall, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 

INDIAN GAMES, 














“Cornish Indian Games — Eggs, chickens. 
Mrs. W. 


T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 
EGGS, 

Barred Rock Eggs—Prepaid. C. T. Hamm, 

Tobaccoville, N. C. 


“White Guinea Eggs 











5c each. Mrs. L. L. 
Cc. 











M. P. Butler, Byromville, Ga. 


Johnson, Fletcher, N. 

Buff Orpington Eggs—$2 for 15. P. oe 
Herman, Louisburg, N. C. 

White Guinea Eggs—$1.50 per 15. Mrs. 
f. 


B. Furse, Martin, 8. C. 


Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 

Large strain Poland Chinas—S. R. Grigg, | Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more, 
Mulberry Grove, Ill. 5c each. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 

Registered Poland-China Hogs—M. C. Pure White Runner Ducks — “Patton” 


strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C 


Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 


Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 
Eggs—Cook’s Single Comb White Orping- 
tons, Light Brahmas, Anconas, $1 for 15. 
Mrs. F. D. Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 
Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs-—From 
best laying strain. Delivered, at 15, $1; 45, 























$2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm. Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 
Indian Runner’ Ducks, Prize-Winning 


Brown Leghorns. White eggs, $1 sitting by 
express, $1.25 by parcel post. Dixie Poultry 
Yards, Henry, N. C. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks— 
(Harshharger’s white-egg strain.) Eggs, only 
$1 per 12. Pure White (Fishel strain) eggs, 
$2 per 12. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 





Crpington eggs for least money. 
ed from $30 sittings of eggs, 
strass and Cook. 
dian Runner duck eggs, $3 per sitting. Mrs. 
F. A. Sullivan, Ware Shoals, S. C. 





Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, 


Stop here if you want highest class White 

Stock rais- 
from Keller- 
$1 per sitting. White In- 





200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 

Won at Ashboro, first 
second cockerel and hen. 
$1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
$1.50. In- 
Mapleton 
Greens- 


Eggs, 


dian Runner duck eggs, 
Farms, J. A. Groome, 
boro, N. C. 


Eggs—15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $5. 
From best laying strains to be had. White 
Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
all Single Comb. Properly mated. Baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. Sea- 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs at Half Price—For remainder of 
season. Famous White and Black Orping- 
tons, Partridge Rocks, Cornish Games. Eggs, 
$1, $1.50, and $2.50 per 15. Fawn and White 
Runner duck eggs, $1 per 12. All yards 
headed by prize-winning males; at Charles- 
ton, Columbia, and other shows. Free mat- 
ing list; tells how to feed chicks, ducklings 
and laying hens. , Beverlea Plantation, Dar- 
lington, S. C. e 


$1.50. 
Proprietor, 











DUCKS. 


_ Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White. 
Eggs all white. Eggs, 5 cents each.- M. R 
Rudisill, Henry River, N. C. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Indian Runner Ducks—White 
chickens, $1 each. Eggs, 20, $1. 
igan, Hohenwald, Tenn. 


This Year’s Breeders — Early hatched 
cockerels. Reds, Leghorns. ‘The Barony,” 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 


White and Brown Leghorn Hens, 75¢c. In- 
dian Runner ducklings, day old, 15c. Mod- 
ern Poultry Farm, Darlington, S. C. 


Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


White Orpingtons, White Rocks, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Fawn Runner ducks. 
Eggs from either, $1 per 15. Young stock 
reasonable. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


For Sale—125 pure-bred laying hens, 
Young chicks, partridge size up. Also males. 
White, Black, Buff Orpingtons, and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Red varieties. High 
quality and low prices. , J. C. Hedrick, Stony 
Point, N. C. 


Will Sell Some Nice Trios or Breeding 
Pens of White or Barred Rocks, Black Lang- 
shans, Black Minorcas, Anconas, Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns, Silver Laced or Columbian 
Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching from 30 
leading breeds. Catalog free. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 
at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
White us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


For Quick Sale—25 White Orpington Pul- 
lets and two cockerels. Good stock; pure- 
bred. 75 Indian Runner ducks, Fawn and 
White, Harshbarger’s white-egg strain. 100 
3uff Orpingtons, 3-months-old pullets, fine 
ones. All going for $1 each. Mrs. B. B. 
Robinson, Franktown, Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
ANE, 
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Mrs. Flan- 






































Eggs—Light Brahmas, Mottled Anconas, 
Sheppard’s strain. Greatest all-year layers. 
Fertility guaranteed, $1 per 15. Mrs. Ches- 
ter Deal, China Grove, N. C. 


Eggs— From prize-winning White and 
Black Minorcas. Standard Runner Ducks. 
$1 for 15. $3 for 50. White Runners $2 for 
15. Mrs. J. F. Carroll, Hohenwald, Tenn. 


Prize-winning Blue Andalusians and Black 
Spanish, the greatest layers. Won at Char- 
lotte, Statesville, ete. Eggs reduced to $1.25 
per 15; $2.25, 30. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N.C. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From actual 
prize winners and champion layers of white 
eggs. Fawn and Whites, $1 and $1.50 per 
12; Whites, $2 per 12. G A. DeKay, Cam- 
den, S. C. ‘ 


Single Comb White Orpingtons—Eggs, $1 
for 11, and up; $5 per pen. Fawn and 
White Indian Runner ducks, eggs, $1 for 11, 
$6 per 100; $5 per pen. M. B Gant, Dar- 
lington, S. C. 


Do You Want Eggs from Prize-Winning 
Runners?—I have them from pure Whites 
and Fawn and Whites. Large, snow-white 
eggs. Prices that please. G. A. DeKay, 
Camden, S&S. 5 . 


Barred Rock Eggs—$1.50 per 15. Three 
Crystal White Orpington cockerels, $1.50 
each. Two Indian Runner ducks, one drake, 
$1 each. Woodside Poultry Farm, McCall, 
South Carolina. ' 























Eggs—From my prize winners from now 
on, 20, $1; 45, $2. Black and Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Cornish Indian 


Games, Single Comb Brown Leghorns, G. A. 
DeKay, Camden, §S. C. 





Eggs—Balance of season, from my prize 


Velvet Beans—Hand-picked. $2 per bush- 
el. Fred LeSuer, Zephyrhills, Fla. 


Mammoth Yellow 





Soy Beans, $1.50 per 
Cc. 





bushel. . J. T. Gooding, Merritt, N. 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.55 per 
bushel. E. Adams, Lake Landing, N. C. 





I Have 150 Bushels of Mammoth Yellow 
soy beans for sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 





Velvet Beans for Seed—Any quantity. Re- 
cleaned and graded. Price, $2 per bushel 
Anthony Farm Company, Anthony, Fla. 


No. 1, Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soja 
beans for sale, in quantities of five bushels 
or more. Carter & Lucas, Washington, N. C. 


1,900 Bushels Mammoth Yellow and 100 
bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans. 
on application. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
North Carolina. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C 


~ Velvet Beans From Grower to Grower— 
North-grown Florida beans are the best. Our 

















BERMUDA. 


. a 

Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 
dollar f. o. b. station. Lawrence §. Wolfe 
Orangeburg, S. C. 














says plant ‘‘Bermuda.”’ Booklet free. Sev* 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms 
Orangeburg, S. C. 





winners, $1 per sitting. Crystal White Or- ‘ 

pingtons, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, | —~ a COTTON, __—s_— 
White and Fawn, White Indian Runner Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
ducks. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, | per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine 








North Carolina. 








ville, N. C. 


Prices § 


supply is limited. $2.30 per bushel f.0.b.¥ 
Quincy, Fla. Owl Commercial Co., Quincy, 
Florida. 


= — ne 
Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer” 
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Saturday, May 17, 1913.] 


[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 




















SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

PDD PIII 
- CABBAGE. 
—Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, ready 
now, by express, $1.25 per thousand; by mail, 
postpaid, 30c per hundred. Supply limited. 
Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 

~Gabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 


and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof. At greatly 
reduced prices. All varieties. ‘‘Wakefields’’ 
a specialty. You can’t afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 50c. 
“Edgeworth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 


CORN. 




















~Hiastings’. Prolific Seed Corn — $1.50 per 
bushel. <A. J. Macon, Farmer, N. C. 
a PEAS. 

Good.Mixed Peas, at $2. Dr. W. P. Shu- 
ler, St. George, S. C. 
50 Bushels of Peas for Sale. Hoke Mer- 


Raeford, N. C. ' 


cantile Co., 





For Sale—Three 
peas. W. L. 
~~ Gowpeas—Mountain grown, 


thousand bushels cow- 
Hall & Co., Greenville, N. C. 


hand-picked, 








and Whipper. Buy direct from farmer. E. 
A. Spainhour, Morganton, IN. ©. 
~ Peas for Sale—W hippoorwill, $2; mixed, 


$1.90; f.o.b. our shipping gg “7 new bags. 
Ise nhower & Co., Conover, N. 





In Lots of Five Bushels Up—two hundred 
bushels of pure Iron peas, $2.25 per bushel. 
J. Frank Williams, Sumter, S. 


Fi ie 1d 
furnished on application. , Samuel Bear, Sr., 
& Sons, 311 N. Front St., Wilmington, N. € Cc. 


‘Seed ~ Peas—300 bushels 








mixed cow peas, 


good stock at $1.80 per bushel. Order 
. promptly, Hali & Pearsall, Inc., Wilming- 
3 ton, N. 


Peas for Sale—Samples and prices 





Rice or Lady Finger, 
known. 
Eye peas. The Seed Store, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Mixed, Clay, 


Cowpeas—Glad to hear, with an order for 
or Un- 
Red Crowder and White Brown- 
A. S. Huske, 





Until Sold Out—1I_ offer 


ity of Clay mixed peas for $2 per bushel, 


less than 10-bushel lots. 
F. A. Rush, Richland, 


Sale—Several hundred 
all varieties, cheap. 
selected for seed, 


olina, in not 
vet beans, $2.25. 








For 
peas, 
fully 


These are 
graded, 


Will not sell less than 10 bushels. 
and samples on request. , C. 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


K. Roney 


the best qual- 
de- 
livered to any railroad station in North Car- 
Vel- 
Ga, 


bushels cow- 
care- 
recleaned, 
and put up in even-weight two-bushel sacks. 
Prices 
& 





For " Sale—1, 500 bushels good, 
peas, in strong bags. 


ment. Send us your orders at once, at $2 
per bushel, cash, f.o.b. Wilmington, for 
small lots. Write us for special price on 


large quantities. Pearsall & Co. 


sound, field 
Will accept orders for 
any quantity and can make prompt ship- 





POTATOES. 





Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Now ready for 
F. 


shipment. Plants and price both right. 
D. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 





Southern Queen Sweet Potato 
Sale—$1.25 per. thousand. J. M. 
R. 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. ‘ 


Plants for 
Huffman, 





Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.50 per thousand. Farm- 


ers’ Plant Co, Enterprise, S. C. 





Sweet 
$1.50 per thousand. 
methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, 


“Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and 
potato plants for immediate shipment, 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury,.N 


Send 
Ga. 











I Raise My y Own Seed—Porto Ric 0, Nancy 
$1.75 
700m Green, 


Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. 
thousand, Special express rates. 
Live Oak, Fla. 








~ Potato Pl lants—Nancy Hall and other le -ad- 





ing varieties, $1.50 per thousand. Glendale 
Farm, Lincolnton, N. C., R. A. McNeely, 
Proprietor. 

“Nance 'y Hall Potato Plants—$1.75 per thou- 
sand; in 10,000 lots, $1.50. Send P. O. or 
express money order. R.. M. Claffy, Fort 
Motte, a. €. 


Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
for free culture 


other 
$1.50 
Cc. 





~~ Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, 
North Carolina. 


Satis- 
Maiden, 





Potato Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall’ 
including “Catawba Yam,’’ 
sand, after May 15th. 
sey, _Lincolnton, Mm, <: 


and others, 
$1.60 per thou- 
Miss Bessie Ram- 





Sweet Potato Plants—Na 
umph, and Golden Beauty. 
ship at once any quantity, 
F. M. Morris, Ona, Fla. 


ney Hall, 


Tri- 
Now ready; can 
$1.50 per 1,000. 





‘Sweet Potato Plants—Golden Beauty and 
Plants now ready; can ship at 
WwW. W. 


Nancy Hall. 
once, any quantity, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 











Eastern 
thousand; last of April delivery. 
potato on request. 


W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. 





Yam Potato Plants—$1.50 per 

Sample of 

ae prices to dealers. 
Cc. 





Yams, 
5,000. 
Poultry 


$1.50 per thousand; $1.25 in 
Send your orders. now. 
Farm, Catawba, N. . 


Sweet Potato Plante—White and Yellow 
lots of 
Murray’s 





Sweet. ‘Potato 
Hall and 
thousand, 
Fred M. 


We prepay 
and guarantee 
gressive Farmer special offer. 
bring it. Address U. 
ton, Fla. 


Plants “Famous” 
“Prolific’’ Porto Rico, 
June and July delivery, 
Preston, Pine as castle, Fla. 


safe delivery. 
Postal 









Immediate Shipment. 
rto Rico sweet 
ousand; $1.50 
yn guaranteed. 
pstle, Fla. 
-nuine Nancy I Hall Sweet Potato 
Sale—$1.50 -per thousand f.o.b. 
sial prices on larger quantities. 
order at once. W. A. 
~onN GG 


Hall, 
$1.25 


of Nancy 
potato plants at 
delivered. Entire 

P. M. Shanibarger, 





29 




































Give 
Simpkins, 























a 


Nancy 
$1.50 per 
$1.25. 


express on sweet potato slips 
Ask for Pro- 
will 
S. Camphor Co., Earle- 


and 

per 
satisfac- 
Pine 


Slips 
Raleigh. 
me 
‘Ra- 


Potato Plants—Let me book your orders. 
Catawba Yams, Queens, Nancys, Pumpkin 





Yams, $1.50 to $1.75 thousand. Special price 
on large lots. Cash with order. KF. A. 
Y ode e, Hickory, Nw x 

Fifteen Million ~ Sweet Potato Silps—For 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 
rieties. 1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 


ing sreo,. GC. Ws, 


Homeland, 


Sweet Potatoes, 
Ga 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 
ing. Immediate shipment or money re- 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” . “Norton Yam,” 
“Providence,” and “Sugar Yam,’’ $1.75 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Queens, Yams, and Nancy 
Hall, $2 per thousand. Sparks’ Earliana and 
Woods’ Early Beauty tomato plants, $2 per 
thousand. April, May, and June delivery. 
All plants grown on new soil, free from 
disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. Turfflin 
farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


Improved White - Peachblow Late Seed 
Potatoes—The only white potato worth 
planting in the South. On well prepared 
ground, has made 200 bushels to the acre, 
planted about July first; and a good keeper. 
Should be ordered before June first and 
spread out on a dry cool floor so the sprouts 
will not get so long, at 90c per bushel f.o.b. 
Claremont, Va. J. M. Hughes, Claremont, 
Virginia. 


Sweet Potato Slips—The famous John B. 
Barringer Pride potato. It is fine, it is good, 
it keeps good, it eats good, yields good, 
grows on any kind of land, grows quick. 
Planted my entire crop last year July 12 and 
17; made a fine yield, and fine size. Have 
bedded 1,000 bushels. Plants for sale at 
$1.50 per thousand: For further informa- 
tion, refer to Progressive Farmer of date 
of March 2nd and May $3rd., I always get 
a dollar and more a bushel for these pota- 


Waughtel, 




















toes. John B. Barringer, Newton, N. C 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 
Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 


Ask for catalog. 
North Carolina. 


Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


“Nancy Hall’ and other potato and to- 
mato plants. , April and May delivery. $2, 
1,000; cash. Prompt shipment. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned and graded; recleaned stock insures 
higher germination. Beans, $2.50 bushel; 
Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxetter, Grower, Lloyd, Fila. 


Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. 
shipment, or money returned.  Livingston’s 
“Beauty” tomato, and “New York Improv- 
ed’ eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘‘Ruby King” 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns. Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Norton Yam, 
umph, Prolific Yam, $1.50 per 1,000; 
Hall, Vineless, $1.75 per 1,000; Peachblow 
(the best of all), $2 per 1,000, by express. 
June Pink, Ponderosa, Stone and Beauty To- 
mato plants, 50 cents per 100 by parcel post; 
$1.25 for 500 by express. Roots packed in 
damp moss. Free Catalog. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 














Immediate 





Tri- 
Nancy 




















PRD nnn 
Business Education—Small cost. Civil ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
ete. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Bookkeeping, “Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 


cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 





learn teleg- 
the , South’s 


Young Men and Ladies—To 
raphy and_ typewriting in 


“Oldest and Best’? Telegraph School. En- 
dorsed by railway officials. Railroad wires 
in school. Big demand for telegraphers. 


Course completed in 4 to 6 months. Posi- 
tions paying $50 to $65 a month guaranteed. 
Rapid promotion. Large descriptive cata- 
log sent FREE. Write today. Special low 
rates for May and June. Southern School 
of Telegraphy, Box 383-A, Newman, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

If You Want Light in Your Country Home, 
get the best. I have it. J. H. Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D.. <. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


~ For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Fight weeks old, entitled 
to registration for $5 each. Black Minorca 
and Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, 75c for 
16. J. P. Jones. _Virgilina, va. 


Eve ry , Article juarante ed Solid a Gola— 
Watches, Elgin, $17.75; lockets, $3.35; brace- 
lets, $4.38; rings, $1.65; fountain pens, ~ 25 
Send order. Box 13, Robe rsonville, “, ¢ 


Silver Laced “Wyandotte s— Pure-bred; 
nothing better. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 for $2. 
For sale, pair pure-bred Poland China hogs, 
year old, not related. M. L. Aderholt, Hen- 
ry River, N. C. 

Will sell a 50-egg Cycle 
large size brooder for nine 
change for Buff Orpington 
what you have. E. L. Lynch, 
North Carolina. 





wee PARI 





























Hatcher and a 
dollars, or ex- 
pullets. Write 
Snow Hill, 


Comple te Woo a- Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
G ood reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
206, Monroe, NW. C. 


Stock Farm—C lydesdale horses. 
hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyan- 


dottes. Eges, $2.50 for 15. Write your 


Montrose 
3erkshire 





Two Hundred Bushels Good Mixed Cow- 
peas for Sale—$2.50; or will exchange in 
part for pure-bred Jersey milk cow and Po- 
land China brood sows. Montchris Farm, 
Be nnette F. Moore, Prop., Raeford, N. C. 


Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, | Connelly Springs, N. Cc. 


40 per cent to 75 per cent Saved on . Tires. 
Printed guarantee for 2,500 miles with every 
tire. Generally run 3,000 to 6,000 miles. 
Every tire re-made by ‘hand, free from im- 
perfections and blemishes of all kinds. Our 
prices, 28x3, $6.87; 30x83, $7.35; 30x3%, 
$10.46; 32x3%, $10.96; 34x4, $14.90. All sizes. 
All makes. Write for free catalog and price 
list. Peerless Tire Co., 1588 (B) Broadway, 
New York. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Ho unless he shows. us satisfactory iegeceonee as 

















to his honesty and b resp 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 


ville, 


N. C. 


131 Acres—Good grain, cotton, stock farm. 
Near town. Improved road. Bargain to 
quick buyer. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. , 250 acres open land,. 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, Ss. C. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 

















large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
A 103-Acre Farm for Sale—Four miles 


from Charleston by water and 2% from Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C. Fine for truck or any kind 
of cotton. No better for poultry. Has land- 
ing, outbuildings. Samuel R. Venning, Mount 
Pleasant, S. C. 





Get my List of Great Bargains in Southern 
Farms—Thousands of acres of fine timber 
lands for sale. Farms all sizes in all parts 
of the South. Write me today. I have the 
farm you want. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, ‘‘Vacant Government Lands” describes 
every acre in every county in United States. 
How secured free. Latest diagrams and ta- 
bles. All about Free Government Farms. 
Official 112-page book. Price, 25c postpaid. 
Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. ’ 


Virginia River Plantation—725 acres. Riv- 
er loam. 500 acres cleared; 200 acres bot- 
tom land; 225 acres’ timber. Two level 
plateaus. , Orchard of four acres in bearing. 
Two miles from railway station. Two scts 
of buildings. Residence in shady grove. 














Price, only $13,000. Edward S. Wilder & 
Co., Charlottesville, Va. 

Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss, For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, » Sec'y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this _Paper. 


248-Acre Plantation—140 acres in cultiva- 
tion; 108 acres forest, original growth; 18 
acres meadow; 15 acres of fine orchard; 3 
acres pecan trees now bearing. On pike 
road. Water power—sawmill on railroad. 
Healthful climate. Good neighbors. A 
money-maker for some one. Write for de- 
tailed information. C. M. Scroggins, Crys- 
tal springs, Ga. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 














Do You Want Cash—and interest- bearing 
paper for your real estate? Land at auc- 
tion our specialty. We subdivide land into 
town lots, or large farms into small tracts 
and sell at auction. We do vigorous, up-to- 
date advertising, and with our force of auc- 
tioneers, advertisers and ground men—the 
best in the South—we get the best result 
possible and get it quick. We sell in ten 
States. We sell on commission. We have 
had six years experience and know how to 
get results. Write or wire us, Southern 
Realty & Auction Company, E. M. Andrews, 
Manager, 229 So. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us this ad with $10.00 Money Order and we will 
ship you one first-class, New 40-pound Feather Bed; one 
pair 6-pound New Feather Pillows, worth $2.50; one 6- 
pound New Feather Bolster, worth $2.50; and one pair 
Full Size Blankets, worth $3.50, all for $10. 00. All New 
goods and no trash. Biggest bargain ever offered. Satis- 
factlon guaranteed. This offer is good fora short time 
only. Mail money order now or write for circular and 
order blanks. Reference, American Exchange National 
Bank. Address SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW 
COMPANY, Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 


Meal and Hulls! 


Selected quality, prime cotton seed 
meal. Feed meal. Fertilizer meal. 
Loose or sacked hulls. - Car lots only. 


_ Get our prices _ 
delivered to your station. 


F. W. Brode & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Established 1875. 


We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 














wants. E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 
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A County School Day and a “ Bet- 
ter Baby” Contest. 





(Continued from page 15.) 


Nurses’ Association for two years, a silver 
medal, made in duplicate of the gold one. 
“Throughout the day Prof. James L. Car- 
berry, of Winthrop College gave a continu- 
ous demonstration of canning fruits and to- 
matoes’ for the benefit of. the Girls’ Tomato 
Club. This was watched with much interest 
by the girls of the Tomato Club, who held 
a meeting in the afternoon, at which busi- 
ness was discussed and plans made for work 
in the tomato gardens. The girls sang their 
canning song, much to the delight and ap- 
preciation of their audience. 

“One of the visitors to the Field Day was 
Miss Mary E. Frayser, of Winthrop ‘College, 


head of the extension work in home eco- 
nomics in this State. Miss Frayser direct- 
ed the baby contest and will visit the 


schools of the county this week with a view 
of securing the services of teachers in in- 
dustrial and domestic work for the schoois.” 
Why so much space in the Farm- 
ers’ Union Page is given to this con- 
test may very well be asked. Because 
it had its origin in the mind of a 
worker in the Sumter County Farm- 
ers’ Union, and today all over the 
country the idea is bearing fruit 
and helping to bring the backwoods 
into touch with the busy world. Be- 
cause it is one of the ways to interest 
the boys and girls of the farms in 
the beauties of the country and in 
the dignity of labor, and in the part 
they must play in making more at- 
tractive their country homes and so- 
ciety in the country. Sumter County 
is ripe for the larger work con- 
templated by Secretary Houston and 
Dr. Carver in the new field of Rural 
Organization, and it is so because the 
Farmers’ Union in that county, see- 
ing visions of great things in store 
for us in the country has not hes- 
itated to call to its assistance every 
agency that would promote ‘Better 
Farming, Better Business, Better 
Living.’”’” And in County School Day 
we have enlisted the active support 
of the best people in city and county 
to make a reality of the ideals set 
before us. 





Has Faith in the Union. - 


AM always glad when I get The 

Progressive Farmer. I get oth- 

er papers, but none of them is as en- 

tertaining to me as The Progressive 
Farmer. 

I believe in farmers’ organiza- 
tions because I think that the farm- 
er can best subserve his own inter- 
ests, his family’s interest, and the 
best interest of his country through 
organized efforts. The Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Un- 
ion of America is the best of all of 
the farmers’ organizations. I am 
partial to it because it is general in 
its nature and so broad in its scope. 
It takes in all farmers, of whatever 
special crops, or in whatever section 
he may live. I have no objection 
whatever to the special associations, 
livestock, cotton, tobacco, poultry, 
grain, dairy or whatever specialty 
they may be. But I like the one 
which takes them all into one com- 
mon brotherhood and general frater- 
nity, organized for antagonizing no 
man or set of men engaged in any 
honest legitimate business or indus- 
try, but for mutual benefit, first to 
the farmer and those who are di- 
rectly depending on him; secondly, 
for the general good of the entire 
community, because they all depend 
on the farmer for a living after all. 
Is this not true? And the efficiency 
of the farmer’s service to the com- 
munity in furnishing them the nec- 
essaries of life, depends largely on 
his intelligence and efficiency. 

Martin, Tenn. Cc. C. ADAMS. 


Comment by Mr. Dabbs: As the 


letter from Brother Adams does 
not tell of a thing his Union is 
doing as one of the little rivulets 


that go to make up the Farmers’ 
Union the great father of waters, I 
cannot award it a prize, but pub- 
lish it to stimulate him and his as- 
sociates and others who, like him, 
have eloquent words of praise for 
the principles of organization, to get 
busy, and then tell us some of the 
results of their efforts. 





our best to help you. 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XIX.—HOW TO TELL WHEN LIME IS NEEDED. 








OW are we to know when our 
H soils need lime applied to 
them? 

If lime is abundant in the soil, it 
is usually a fact of common knowl- 
edge with those living on it. Such 
locations are generally where lime- 
stone is present in quantities. Some 
of the soils, even in such a section 
may need liming for some crops, but 
this is not likely to be profitable for 
general crops, altho it may be for the 
growing of certain legumes. If we 
remember the effects of lime as stat- 
ed in last week’s article, know those 
crops, like alfalfa, which require 
large quantities of lime, and take 
into consideration the local general 
knowledge of the supply of lime in 
the soil, we have a pretty good guide 
for the use of lime; but while we 
may know in a general way that lime 
is or is not needed for certain defi- 
nite crops, it may be desirable in 
some cases to obtain more definite 
knowledge. This may often be the 
case in sections that generally need 
lime, but the cost prevents its use 
on all soils. It is then important to 
know which soils need it most, or 
which are actually sour. Some evi- 
dence is usually obtainable on this 
point by observing the growth of 
plants on the soil. For instance, sor- 
rel is likely to grow more vigorously 
and abundantly on sour soils. On 
the other hand, crops like alfalfa, 
red clover, melilotus and beets are 
not likely to do well on soils defi- 
cient in lime (calcium carbonate). 
By applying slaked lime or ground 
limestone liberally to a small area 
and growing some one of these crops 
requiring large quantities of lime on 
it, while the same crop is grown on 
similar soil to which no lime has 
been applied, but which is otherwise 
treated exactly the same, good evi- 
dence may be secured as to the value 
of lime for this particular crop. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
while it may pay to use lime on a 
given soil for certain crops, especial- 
ly the legumes, it may not be profit- 
able to use lime on this same soil for 
corn, cotton and other field crops. 
As a general rule, however, it will 
pay to use lime if it can be obtained 
at a reasonable price on all lands 
where lime is known to be deficient, 
when legumes are grown. All this 
information, obtained by trials of 
certain crops, and that which is of 
general report, is more or less in- 
definite, and it requires more time 
to obtain it in some cases than can 
be used. 

If a soil is suspected of being sour, 
a chemical test, properly made, gives 
accurate information quickly. The 
test generally employed, or which 
the farmer is generally advised to 
employ, has objections and may not 
always, in the hands of the farmer, 
give entirely accurate information; 
but it is simple and probably the best 
which the farmer can use. Blue lit- 
mus paper in small strips may be 
obtained from almost any druggist. 
An acid solution will turn this blue 
litmus paper red, the rapidity of the 
change, in a measure indicating the 
extent of the acidity, or, as it is pop- 
ularly stated, sourness, in the solu- 
tion. The moisture on the fingers 
will turn blue litmus paper red, and, 
therefore, the paper should be han- 
dled with forceps or a pin. 

The following method of making 
the test is condensed from Van 
Slyke’s “Fertilizers and Crops” 


‘Take an ordinary flat-bot- 
tomed glass tumbler and cut out 
round pieces of perfectly clean 
white blotting paper of just the 
size to fit closely in the bottom 
of the tumbler. Place the piece 
of litmus paper at the bottom of 
the tumbler, over this put the 
round piece of blotting paper, 


and then put in some of the soil 
to be tested. Add enough water 
to make the soil thoroughly wet 
and cover the glass with a sau- 
cer or other convenient dish. 
Prepare another tumbler in just 
the same way, except that no soil 
is added but only water; this is 
a blank or check test to show 
whether the water or the blot- 
ting paper used affects the lit- 
mus paper. These should be 
allowed to stand at least two 
hours, the color of the litmus 
paper against the clean white 
background can then be examin- 
ed through the bottom of the 
glass without in any way dis- 
turbing the contents of the tum- 
bler. If the soil is acid, the lit- 
mus should be red in the tum- 
bler containing the soil, but un- 
changed in the one containing 
no soil. If the litmus should 
turn red in the one containing 
no soil, then the blotting paper 
or the water contains some acid, 
or perhaps both, in which case 
different paper or water would 
be needed to make a satisfac- 
tory test. 

“For quick use in the field, 
the litmus paper can be applied 
directly to a ball of damp soil, 
but this method gives less re- 
liable results.” 


As a general rule, in the South, 
when the local information is that 
the soils are deficient in lime it will 
probably pay to use lime on practi- 
cally all the soils where legumes are 
grown, if it can be dbtained at a 
reasonable price; but until ground 
limestone is available at a lower 
price than generally exists today, it 
will probably not pay to use lime on 
crops like corn, oats and cotton for 
the direct benefit to these crops 
which will be obtained. There are 
many legumes like cowpeas, crimson 
clover, lespedeza and soy beans that 
will do well on soils containing only 
small amounts of calcium carbonate, 
but there are practically none that 
will not do enough better to justify 
the use of ground limestone when- 
ever it can be applied at a cost of 
less than $2.50 a ton. 

Next week we shall discuss the 
calcium compounds to use and how 
much, when and how to apply them. 


How to Save Crimson Clover Seed. 


OME time ago I saw an article 

about crimson clover seed and 
how to save it. I have for two years 
cut mine when ripe with a self-rake 
reaper. Let it lie a day or two then 
turn it over and let it lie one day. 
Then about noon haul it in and run it 
through my grain thresher, and it 
separates the seed and chaff from the 
straw. I sow the chaff at the rate 
of 40 pounds to acre, and it has al- 
ways done well. In fact, grows better 
than the clean seed. I sow it with 
buckwheat about August 15, one 
bushel to the acre. Sow the buck- 
wheat with the drill, the clover right 
behind by hand and run a weeder 
and roller over it. J. M. HUGHES. 

Claremont, Va. 








As an Illinois Man Sees Florida. 


R. EUGENE J. Hall, the well- 

known photographer of farm 
scenes has been in Florida for some 
time and writes us as follows: 

“Tf farmers here would only plow 
deeper, instead of merely scratching 
the surface of the soil, more mois- 
ture could be conserved; and if 
they would build silos, and raise corn 
to fill them, they could make a suc- 
cess of dairying. Now they have 
meither good milk nor butter and the 
cattle look half starved and most of 
the pigs resemble hyenas. They plow 
up stump land, sowing peanuts as 


they turn the furrows, and turn in 
the hogs in the fall to root them out 
and feed on them. They put an in- 
junction on the town officers who at- 
tempted to build good roads, because 
they would have to go to the ex- 
pense of shoeing their mules. Now, 
what do you think of that? 

“But a wonderful development is 
going on here. Northern capital is 
clearing the pine forests, and dispos- 
ing of the lands in small farms to 
industrious and progressive settlers. 

“It is marvelous what crops can be 
produced in this sandy soil. I have 
never seen finer oats, rye, potatoes, 
and garden truck than are produced 
in this locality and they are now 
ready for harvesting. Yet the people 
here at the hotel serve canned beans, 
corn, tomatoes and other truck that 
is canned in Michigan, Indiana and 
Tllinois.”’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Cowpeas the Chief Hay Crop. 


GROW peas for hay. I break lang: 

broadcast with two-horse ploy, 
but before doing this I broadcast 
from two to three hundred pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre, after 
which I thoroughly harrow with sec. 
tion harrow. I usually plant two 
bushels of seed per acre. When 
about one-half the peas have turn 
ed brown I have the crop mowed.}) 
Rake into windrows the next day and} : 
usually put up into small cocks im-f 
mediately. After this the remainder) 
of the work depends largely upon thes 
weather. No ironclad set of rules 
applies to hay. 

I prefer the Unknown pea on meds: 
ium soils. They are great drouth? 
resisters, as well as ‘viners.’ / 

Cc. C. ROBERTS. 

Dixon, Miss. 








THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
May 8. 
Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low grades 
Receipts, 40 bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


Flour—Per bbi—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.25 @$5.75 
Lower grades 4.50@ 5.00 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. eo oo 
No. 2 mixed 

Timothy hay, per ton 


Provisions, 


Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis 

Pure lard, tierce basis .. 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg ribs, 40-45 


--17%@20 ¢ 
@12%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 


Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low midddling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.... 
Cottonseed meal, 
Cottonseed hulls 


The market has again showed a slightly 
easier tendency this week, owing, it appears, 
to the desire of a few scattering holders to 
realize at a time when the demand is more 
or less apathetic. Th general situation has 
lost none of its strength, and recently there 
has been a decided increase in the export 
movement. This has resulted in a drop in 
stocks, both at the ports and interior towns. 
For some time spinners have been using 
more cotton than they were taking, and 
this, of course, means infringement upon 
mill stocks. While that is just what the 
cotton is for, still mills are hardly expected 
to begin reducing their stocks so early in 
the season. It now looks as if the present 
commercial crop will hardly exceed 13,750,- 
000 bales, being already over 2,000,000 bales 
behind last year, still losing, and likely to 
lose considerably more when it comes to re- 
ceipts of new cotton in August.. Of this, 
600,000 bales are linters, and probably as 
much 150,000 bales ‘“‘bollies,”’ hardly any 
better than linters. Hence, the actual crop 
of cotton promises to prove only about 13,- 
000,000 bales, and certainly looks as if the 
remrant should be worth something before 
the end of the season. 

The trade is becoming a little less confi- 
dent in the outlook for the new crop. Re- 
cent acreage estimates have tended toward 
smaller increases, and it is being realized 
that the crop is not getting as favorable a 
start as it might have. Texas seems td be 
doing very well after the early reverse, but 
elsewhere the crop is backward in getting a 
move. Long absence of moisture is prevent- 
ing germination in the eastern section, and 
it is understood that much replanting will 
have to be done. Meantime, seed is report- 
ed to be very scarce, farmers having sold 
up too closely. Unless good refreshing rains 
come very soon, the crop in the eastern sec- 
tion will certainly have a very late start, and 
possibly with a smaller acreage But land 
preparation has been much more thorough 
this year, and consequently there should be 
better results per acre. Farmers should note 
that advance prices for fall delivery now are 
nearly a cent lower than last year at this 
time which is not great encouragement to 
overdo the acreage business at this juncture. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia. ) 


Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 
Tone firm, 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


QReport Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr, | 

Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) ic 

May 65. 

Steers—Best, per cwt 

Medium to good 

Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 

medium to good 

Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 

medium to good 

Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 

Good 

Sows and stags, per cwt... 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 

Common to fair 

Lambs 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA4 
NUT 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 

Norfolk, Va.) 

May 8. 

No. 1 grade, 60 per cent.......... 3% @ 
No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent.... 3% @ 3% 
No. 3 grade, 40 to 45 per cent.... 34% @ 3% 
Shelling, good weight 3% 
Shelling, light weight 2 
Spanish 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER © 
(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, | 
Hickory, N. C.) 


April 28, ‘ 
Eges—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 


Butter—Creamery, 
Country 
Spring chickens, 


per pound 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Coe @ 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
May 3. i 
Sales of loose tobacco have fallen off to¥ 
such an extent that it is not worth while to 
report them any longer. Besides the weath- 
er has been warm and dry, and farmers 
could not get any tobacco in condition any 
way. The market is quiet but firm for all 
grades of dark and bright tobacco, with 
small offerings and, consequently, little busi- 
ness resulting. Export business is quiet and 
outside of the Regie tobaccos there is not 
much moving. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
May 6. 


New No. 1 white potatoes, per barrel, $4@ 
5; No. 2, $2.75@3.25, and this also for N@ 
2, red; in bulk, per 180 pounds, $2@2.25% 
Sweets, $1.25@1.75 per basket for No. 1. One 
ions, old, red, per 100 pounds, 25@50c; yel- 
low, 30@75c; white, new, per crate, $1.25@ 
2; yellow, 75@90c. Old cabbage, per ton, $12% 
@18; new, per crate, $1.50@2.25; North Car- 
Olina, per barrel, $1@1.25. Asparagus, per 
dozen bunches, $1.75@2; green, $1.75 @2.25. 
Artichokes, per barrel, $1.75@2.25. Beans, 
$1.25@3.50 per basket for wax or green. 
Beets, $2@2.50 per 100 bunches. Carrots, $2 
@2.50 per 100 bunches; old per barrel, $1@ 
1.50. Cucumbers, $1.50@3.75 per basket. 
Cauliflower, $1@2 per basket. Celery, $2.75 
@4 per 12-inch case. Chicory, $1@3 per 
barrel. Escarol, $1.50@3.50 per barrel. Egg- 
plant, $1.50@2.50 per box Horseradish, $1 
@3 per 100 pounds Kale, 30@50c per barrel. 
Lettuce, 25@75c per basket. Leeks, 25@50¢ 
per 100 bunches. Lima beans, $3@5 per bas- 
ket. Okra, $2@4 per carrier. Oysterplants, 
$3@5 per 100 bunches. Peppers, $1@1.50 per 
carrier Peas, large, $1@2.25 per large bas- 
ket. Parsley, $4.50@6 per barrel for plain, 
and $3.50@5 for curly. Parsnips, 50c@1 per 
barrel Radishes, 25c@$1 per basket. , Rhu- 
barb, 50c@$1¢per 100 bunches. Romaine, 
50c@$1 per basket Shallots, 50c@$1 per 
100 bunches Squash, $1@2 per box for 
white yellow, $2@3 per basket 

Creamery butter, 281%, @29c; factory, 26@ 
26 4< imitation creamery, 27@27'%e. 

Country Eggs, 7 — 

Wheat, No. 2 ed, $ 2 Corn, 62 \er? 
Oats, 41'%e. seve 

Mess pork, $21.754¢ 25. Mess beef, -ms 
@ 29. 

Apples, $2.50@5 per barrel, Str 
8@l4c per quart. 


i 


awberr 





iollar, 
Raising tobacco to pay for suppliesPine 
ready consumed is not my dream of 
H. Hardy, Keysville, Va. 





Saturday, May 17, 1913.] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


hted, 1909, byReilly-Britten:Co:—Published 
Covers by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 








CHAPTER XIX. 
Twins and a Sissy. 
RS. Hamilton and Mrs. Black 
were sitting on Miss: Minerva’s 
_veranda talking to her; and Lina and 
Frances were in the swing with Billy. 

The attraction proved too great for 
Jimmy; he impolitely left a disconso- 
late little visitor sitting on his own 
porch while he jumped the fence and 
joined the other children. 

“Don’t you all wish you could see 
Mrs. Brown’s new twinses?” was his 
greeting as he took his seat by Billy. 

“Where ’d she get ’em?” asked 
Frances. 

“Doctor Sanford tooken ’em to her 
last night.” 

“He muster found ’em in a holler 
stump,” remarked Billy. “I. knows, 
’cause that ’s where Doctor Shackle- 
foot finds aller ol’ Aunt Blue-Gum 
Tempy’s Peruny Pearline’s, an’ me 
an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln been-look- 
in’ in ev’ry holler stump we see ever 
sence we ’s born, an’ we ain’t never 
foun’ no baby ’t all, ‘cause can’t no- 
body but jes’ doctors fin’ em. I wish 
he ’d a-give ’em to Aunt Minerva 
’stidder Mrs. Brown.”’ 

“T wish he ’d bringed ’em to my 
mama,”’ said Frances. 

“T certainly do think he might 
have given them to us,’’ declared 
Lina, ‘‘and I ’m going to tell him so, 
too. As much money as father has 
paid him for doctor’s bills and as 
much old, mean medicine as I have 
taken just to ’commodate him; then 
he gives babies to everybody but us.” 

“IT ’m awful glad he never give ’em 
to my mama,” said Jimmy, “ ’cause 
I never could had no more fun; they 
*d be stuck right under my nose: all 
time, and all time put their mouth 
ineverything you want to do, and all 
time meddling. You can’t fool me 
*bout twinses. But I wish I could 
see ’em! They so weakly they got to 
be hatched in a nincubator.’’ 

“What ’s’ that?” questioned 
Frances. 

“That ’s a someping what you 
hatches chickens and babies in when 
they ’s delicate, and ain’t got ’nough 
breath and ain’t got they eyes open 
and ain’t got no feathers on,’ ex- 
plained. Jimmy. 

“Reckon we can see ’em?” 
asked. 

“See nothing!’ sniffed the little 

boy. “Ever sence Billy let Mr. Al- 
gernon Jones whack Miss Minerva’s 
beau we can’t do. nothing at all 
*thout grown folks ’r’ stuck right un- 
der your nose’ I ’m jes’ cramped to 
death.”’ 
‘“When I ’m a mama,” mused 
Frances, “I hope Doctor Sanford ’ll 
bring me three little twinses, and two 
Maltese kittens, anda little Japanee, 
and a monkey, and a parrit.” 

“When I ’m a papa,” said Jimmy, 
“I don’ want no babies at all, all they 
’$ good for is jus’ to’ set ’round and 
yell.” 

“Look like God ’d sho’ 
makin” so .many babies,” 
Billy. 

“Why, God don’ have none ’a the 
trouble,” explained Jimmy. ‘He ’s 
Just got Him a baby factory in 
Heaven like the chair factory and 
the canning factory down by the rail- 
road, and angels jus’ all time make 
they arms and legs, like niggers do 
at the chair factory, and all God got 
to do is jus’ glue ’em together, and 
Stick in their souls. God’s got ’bout 
the easiest job they is.” 

“I thought angels jes’ clam’ the 
olden stair and play they harps,’ 
said Billy. 

“Ain't we going to look sweet at 
Miss Cecelia’s wedding,” said 
Frances, after a short silence. 
_ “Ll betcher I ’ll be the cutest kid 
in that church,’’ boasted Jimmy con- 


ceitedly. - ‘You coming, ain’t you 
Billy?” 


she 


be busy a- 
remarked 





The Celebrated: Fuller & Johnson 


at the NEW LOW PRICE 


oa i 
~~ 





The Great Success of the Farm-Pump Engine the Lover and the resulting 
great demand for it have enabled‘us.to establish a new -record pri 


price. 


Now! Right Now!—is the time for you to-take-advantage-of this opportunity-to 
get one of these best of alk pumping: engines at-a price so low it willsurprise-you. 


The “Tron Hired Man” 


Getone working on your well before the sum- 
mer-comes so that you may have plenty of clear, 
fresh, cool water. It sets right up close to the 

ump: on the well platform, without any cleats, 
Braces or special foundations. It has given 
thousands of farmers and ranchmen all over the 
world all the water they want for their stock, in 
the hottest and calmest days, for their house- 
hold use, their garden, for washing their buggies, 
autos, washing and cooling off their porches and 

sprinkling their lawns. Get one and you will 
say with the rest, “It’s the best and cheapest 
investment I’ve ever made.” 


270 to 2,450 
Galions Per Hour 


It pumps constantly, day in 
and day out, for years to come, 
if you want it to. Itis so sim- 
ple and uses so little fuel that 
the cost is next to nothing. If 

\ ae you have a windmill you can 
\ WAR attach it easily to the pump and 
Nee use either the windmill or the 


ite 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
(In Business Since 1840) 





pumper. but the: pumper*is always there 
ready to do. the pumping. at a moment's 
notiee if for lack of wind, or any other rea- 
son, the mill doesn’t work. 


No Extras to Buy 


This sturdy little engine comes complete, 
all in one crate, ready for inrmediate use. 
No extras to buy. It protects your home and 
buildings from fire. It runs the cream sepa- 
rator, washing machine, churn, grinder, or 
any other light machine. 

Send tonight for big illustrated catalog. 
Get the new and reduced price on the cele- 
brated Farm Pump Engine. 


SEND COUPON NOW 


“Reduced Price” Coupon 
FULLER: & JOHNSON’ MFG. CO. 
(Est. 1840) 
65 Palmer Street, MADISON, WIS. 
Send me catalog and facts about new price 
on Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engines. 














“Tt gotter go,’’ answered that jilted 
Swain, gloomily, ‘Aunt Minerva ain’t 
got nobody to leave me with at home. 
I jes’ wish she ’d git married.” 

“Why would n’t you be a page, 
Billy?” asked Lina. 

“*Cause I did n’t hafto,” was the 
snappish reply: 

“T bet my mama give her the finest 
present they is,’ bragged the small- 
er boy; “I reckon it cost ’bout a mil- 
lion dollars.” 

‘Mother gave ‘her a handsome: cut- 
glass vase,”” said Lina. 

“It looks like Doctor Sanford 
would ‘ve give Miss Cecilia those 
twinses for a wedding present,” said 
Frances. 

“Who is that little boy. sitting on 
your porch, Jimmy?’’ asked Lina, no- 
ticing for- the first time a lonely-look-- 
ing child. ¥ 

“That Leon Tipton, Aunt Ella’s lit- 
tle boy. He just come out from Mem- 
phis to spend the day with me and 
I ’ll be awful glad. when he goes 
home; he’s ’bout the stuck-up-est kid 
they is, and skeery? He ’s ’bout the 
*fraidest young un ever you see. And 
look at him now? Wears long curls 
like a girl and don’t want to never 
get his clean clo’es dirty.” 

“T think he ’s a beautiful little 
boy,’”’ championed Lina. ‘Call him 
over here, Jimmy.” 

“Naw, I don’t want to. You all ’ll 
like him a heap better over there; 
he ’s one o’ these-here kids what the 
furder you get ’way from ’em, the 
better you like ’em.”’ 

‘He sho’ do look lonesome,” said 
Billy; ‘‘’vite him over, Jimmy.” 

*Leon!’’ screamed his cousin, ‘‘you 
can come over here if you wanta.” 

The lonesome-looking little boy 
came and stood, cap in hand, waiting 
for an introduction. 

“Why did n’t you clam’ the fence, 
’stead of coming th’oo the gates?”’ 
growled Jimmy. “You ’bout the 
prissiest boy they is. Well, why 
don’t you set down?” 

“Introduce me, please.”’ 

“Interduce your grandma’s pussy 
cats,”’ mocked Jimmy. “Set down, 
I tell you.”’ 

Frances and Lina made room for 
him between them and soon gave 
him their undivided attention, to the 
intense envy and disgust of the other 
two little boys. 

“Tam Lina Hamilton,’’ said the lit- 
tle girl on his right. : 

“And I ’m Frances Black, and 
Jimmy ought to be ’shamed to treat 
you like he does.’’ 

“TI knows a turrible skeery tale,” 
remarked a malicious Billy, looking 


at Lina and Frances. “Ty” all 


wa’n’t girls I ’d tell it to you.” 


“We are n’t any more scared ‘n | 
cried Frances, | 


you, William Hill,” 
her interest at once aroused; 
ready know ‘bout 


“T al- 
‘raw meat and 


bloody bones’ and nothing ’s scarier | 


ne tHee.. 

“And I know ‘Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum, [ 
smelH the blood of an Englishman. 
Be he alive or be he dead, I'll ground 
his bones to make me bread,’ ” said 
Lina. 

“This-here tale,’ continued Billy, 
glueing his big eyes to those of the 
little stranger, ‘‘is one Tabernicle 
learnt fer a speech at school. It ’s 
all ’bout a ’oman what was buriet in 
a graveyard with a diamant ring on 
her finger, an’ a robber come in the 
night—————* The child’s tones were 
guttural, thrilling, 


feminate Leon, ‘‘an’ a robber come 
in the night an’ try to cut it off, an’ 
ha’nts. was groanin’ 
moan ’00-00’ an’ 

Leon could stand it no longer. 

“T am going right back,” he cried 
rising with round, frightened. eyes, 
“T am not going to sit here and listen 
to you, scaring little girls to death. 
You are a bad boy to. scare Lina and 
Frances and I am not going to: asso- 
ciate with you;” and this champion 
of the fair sex stalked with dignity 
across the yard: to the gate. 

“IT ’m no more scared ’n nothing,”’ 
and’‘indignant Frances hurled at his 


back. “‘You ’re: just scared yourself.” | 


Jimmy giggled happily. ‘“‘What ’d 
I telk you all,” he cried, gleefully. 
“Lina and Frances got to: all time set 
little ’~fraid cats ’tween ’em,” he 
snorted. “It ’s just like I tell you, 
he ’s the sissyest boy they is; and he 


don’t care who kiss him neither; he | 


"ll let any 
wants to. 


*cepting my mama and Miss Cecilia 
kiss me. 


woman kiss him what 


soon ’s not let Frances and Lina kiss 
him; he ain’t got no better sense. 
*Course I gotta let Miss Cecilia kiss 
me ’cause she’s 


Bible say ‘If your Sunday school 
teacher kiss you on one cheek turn 
the other cheek and let her kiss you 
on that, too,’ and I all time bound to 
do what the Bible say. You ’d better 
call him back, Frances, and kiss him, 
you and Lina ’re so stuck on him.”’ 

*T would n’t kiss him to save his 
life,’ declared Frances; ‘he ’s got 
‘the spindliest legs I ever saw.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


and hair-raising | 
as: he glared into the eyes of the ef- | 


an’ the win’ 
” ! 


Can’t no woman at all | 


But Leon is ’bout the kiss- | 
ingest kid they is; why, he’d just as | 


*bout the plumpest | 
Sunday school teacher they is and the | 

















\O a paste made of white lead 
and: water, add’ linseed oil 
and’ stir. 

Watch the- oil drive out the wa- 


ter! Presto! an o#/ paste instead of 
water: paste. 

Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch 
Boy Linseed: Oil’ rush together and 
cling together- just-that way on the 
house painted with them. 

What: chanee- has:raim or:snow to 
dissolve: suck paint? 





Mixture of 
white lead, 
linseed oil 

water. 


‘Water poured off, 
leaving white 
lead and lin- 

seed oil. 


water, with 
layer of lin- 


| White lead and 
seed 0 


Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the keg— 

| any color you want to make tt on the house. 
utch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1244, 25, 

sound 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and& 

gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us send you ‘‘Painting Packer 43 "* full of 
facts every house owner should know about paint- 
ing. Also ‘‘Handy Book on Painting,’’ full of in- 
formation for the man on the farm. We will in- 
clude our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnatl Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
QYobn T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
{National Lead & Oil Coy, Pittsburgb) 


























Need little attention and pay big profits 
If you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
Also a bee supply catalog. 


Bees 


_ HE I, ROOT CO 
T A. 6 
\ Farm Box 353 Medina, Ohio 
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_—— 
Thornhill Construction Over-. 4 
comes Wagon Troubles. 





Z 


 < 


a * Dont Blame the ay 
) for Bad Roads - 


* Help to make them good! 


geo 
OUR public officials are as anxious as you are 
) to make the best use of the money and labor 
available for the highways. And you can 
helpthem. Drainage is the first essential to good roads. 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
Guaranteed CU LVERT S 9984% Pure 


solve the drainage problem. They do not deteriorate like culverts of 
galvanized steel, because they are the purest iron made and almost 
wholly free from the elements that cause corrosion. They are not 





owners never experience. 


—The breaking of skeins at the 
axle 


—The breaking down of bol- 
sters or king bolt 

—Wheels that go to pieces 

—Gears that get out of line. 

—The giving away of the rein- 
forcing under the wagon beds 

— The ruinous effects of climate 
on wagons in certain sections 

—These were the troubles that 
beset wagon owners before the 
**Thornhill” construction was de- 
vised. 

But we adopted the long sleeve 
malleable skein. It runs as light- 
ly as a cast skein—is as strong as 
a steel skein, will outlast either— 
and is non-breakable. 

Each skein is fitted to its axle 
with a Defiance machine that in- 
sures the right pitch and tuck. 

Our bolsters we make with iron 
plates at top and bottom with riv. 
ets running clean through the bol- 
sters from top to bottom, Our 
cup and saucer arrangement takes 
the strain off of the king bolt, 


NCO, WUD a - "THERE are scores of troubles that beset wagon users that Thornhill 
4 ry] i - 


The re-enforcing of the bottom 
of the beds over the bolsters is 
made with a lipped cleat that pre- 
vents it from ever falling out. 

‘The wheels are made with the 
toughest hickory spokes—machine 
driven, to insure the right dish. 
The felloes are of oak, riveted on 
each side of the spoke, to prevent 
splitting. The hubs are of oak, 
thoroughly seasoned — bande d 
with double refined sable iron— 
electric welded and pressed on 
with hydraulic bander. 

The malleable front houn plate 
keeps the gear from ever getting 
out of line, light running is for- 
ever insured. 

These are but a few of the im- 
provements that our master crafts- 
men accomplished. 

These are their gifts to you 
when you buy a *“Thornhill” 
Wagon,—the wagon sold on a 
guarantee. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the ‘Thornhill’? or write us for 
the name of a dealer who sells 
them and our interesting booklet. 


affected by extremes of weather—heat, cold, frost andice. Their con- 
struction is such as to insure tremendous strength; and they last for a 
generation without repairs. The trade-mark on every section is your 
protection against substitutes. 
Send us your name and the name of your roadmaster. We will 
a you both on the mailing list of the Highway Magazine for a year, 
REE. This will bring to you once a month the livest magazine pub- 
lished on practical road building and maintenance. Write today. 


Publisher HIGHWAY MAGAZINE 
540 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Thornhill Wagon Company, 


A Thornhill wag. 
on is not the lowe 
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Farmers Who Grow Cow Peas Need This 
KEYSTONE Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher 


You can now double the profits from your cow-peas crop. No longer do you need to pay out half 
your crop for picking. . You needn’t be dependent upon hired help. - You can now raise peas for one-half 
what it will cost farmers whe cling to hand-picking. Geta Keystone Pea and Bean Thresher. It doesn’t 


PERFECT AN 
E D PERMANENT. require any powerexcept *‘mule” power. Hitch your team toitand you goright into the fleld and cut, clean, 
And the only enclosed track that automatically thresh and fan at one time. With peasin good condition and average yield, you can thresh 8 to ro bushels 

adjusts itself to lie close to the building. perhour. If you try to mow and thresh them bad weather may ruin your crop. With this machine you 


are independent of weather—independent of help. . You need no engine power. The machine actually 
LIGHT RUNNING, roller bearing, tandem trolley hangers, —_—_ pays for ftself. Any farmer who grows peas and picks by hand is wasting half the crop that a Keystone 
inside of an enclosed track. Always runs easily, never binds. 


would save. Farmers everywhere are using them. DOUBLES 

Can’t get off. the track. Can’t be clogged by birds, ice or snew. Can’t be broken by Saves 3-4 the Cost of Harvesting 

stock crowding through half open doors. Carries the heaviest doors.. Lasts as long as Youhave to grow cow-pens. They're the salvation olouresil, Gnced PROFITS 

your building—always on the job. Costs no more than the ordinary makes. these machines makes harvesting a pleasure instead of drudgery. Keeps 
Buy them at your dealer’s or write us for Free descriptive matter. 


the boys interested in cow-peas. And you make twice the profit from 
the same yield that another farmer makes who 
We make the famous LOUDEN Hay Tools, Sanitary Steel Cow Stalls and Stanchions, 
Litter and Feed Carriers—everything for the barn. Free catalog describes them all. 


*“hand- picks”. 
FREE BARN PLANS SERVICE. If you are going to build or remodel your barn. write for our free barn = about the Keystone Pea and Bean 
ppp eoryeee- LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 774 West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. Free ous folder decciibing 
i TG ENED TIME RRE EEE MEN 23g PON AME 








Don’t delay a day longer. Write now for full in- 
Free our folder describing 
it and telling. what farmers say who ate 


using them and making money. 
eystone 


GUARANTEED TNE Pp in ge 


Dixie Corrugated iron culverts will not wash out in freshets 
or floods. The earth packs tight in the deep corrugations, 
and they can’t budge. Made of heavy American Ingot Iron 
and they will last five to ten times longer than any other metal 
culverts, Freezing won't hurt them. ‘They can’t rot nor 
burn. Never need repairs. Used by leading railroads. 
There is a difference in corrugated culverts. Dixie culverts 
are strong enougl to withstand any overhead fill. Our free 
catalog explains fully. Write for it today. 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO.,, 
tlant a. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. "Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans, La, 


aan Williams’ Portable Corn Mill 


Catalog 

















Look up its pedigree. 
Let the other fellow 
spend hie money on 
new and untried kinds; 


How to Buy a Baler 


Be positive it has demonstrated that it.can do what you are 
going to ask your press todo. See that the block dropper is 
laced out of your way. Makean honest measurement of the 
eed hole at the narrowest pee Get the press with the lowest 
feed hole—human muscle is worth saving. 


the wise man sticks to 
the old reliable baler 
that has given satisfac- 
tion for over 26 years. 











Strong, durable, efficient—There’s mill efficiency in the 
pebble stone grit buhrs, and the patent device that pre- 

. vents their drifting together. 
‘ There’s long life in the strong frame, fine materials and pere 
fect workmanship. Automatic cleaning fans—simple feed 


sifter. Ball bearings. Costs no more at first. Costs much less 
in the long run. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 


Williams’ Mill Mf’g Company, 26 Main St.. Ronda, N. @, 


The “Ann Arbor” delivers the full horse power of your 
engine right at the Le 1 oa head, against the hay. Avoid 
power-wasting mechani’ 

The **Ann Arbor 20" is oy “lowest-priced reliable power baler 
built. We make baling machinery only, any size or style you 
need, and are the recognized lead- 
ers in this field. Our guarantee 
behind every baler we make. 

Send for new big Baler Book 
No, 31 . and let us tell you where 
you can see the * Ann Arbor.’ 

Write today. 


Ann Arbor Machine Co. 
“Eats Up” the Silage | a 
_ with Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Gre the E\S-cs it 
Standard the : ; sma 
World Over. y 

We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break.g 


With or without 


gas engine. 





Positively 


Look for the two standard double trussed rigid in 
frame which insures strength and stability operation 














Tennessee HAY PRESSES Royal 


Bale your Hay with Royal Royal, Jr. Economy 
Tennessee Tennessee, Jr. 
or Tennessee Power Press 


Our new catalogue tells all aboutthem. Write for 
@ copy. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENUESSER 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 


A 40 year success. King of silage cutters. Simplest. Big 

put poxemer wrong. 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, Safest, strongest, come REE BOOKS po hemo y 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse “Why Silage Pays,”’ *‘What Users Say,’ 913 Catalog. 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. THE JOSEPH DICK Mro. co. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. 1468 Tuscarawas St. ANTON, OHIO 
W. 8 FRAZIER & CO., - AUROKA, ILL. ds 





LIGHTEST 
STRONGEST 
CHEAPEST, 











